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A  TEN  YEARS'  GUARANTEE 

That  Your  Eyes  will    Render  Efficient 
Service  with  TORIC  LENSES 

Only    an    optician    with    an    extensive    practice    and 
proved  experience  can     give    you    ihii.     Think   of  it.     A 

lEN  m:ars-  CLARANTEE ! 

Thi.if  what  JOHN  BROWNING,  late  ofHarley  Street. 
London,  ii  offering. 

Your  rye*  conatiiuir  one  of  ikc  gmtril  bleuingi  oi  your  lifa. 
\^'K«t  )•  tuccets,  and  all  the  glory  of  rxutrnce  to  you  tf  you  cannot 
•re  with  a  clear,  undimmed  v  aion  >  And  tt  la  usually  aome  trifling 
neglect  il  <l  leadi  to  aerioua  trouble.  The  leiuca  of  the  eye  are 
wonderfully  lentilive.  ^'ou  know  that  And  yet  you  atill  keep 
putting  off  that  consultation-  and  temrmber.  it  is  a  n^E£  CON- 
SULTATION—  which  will  determine  what  your  eyes  requite. 

Don't  delay    any    longer.     If    your    eyes    are    under    strain,  you 

may  have  serious  trouble  resulting  in  chronic   optic  disease 

JOHN  BROWNING,  Clyde  House,  182  Collins  Slrret 

mi:i.boi_^^rm;. 


TORIC 
LENSES 


IF    MEDALS    WERE    GIVEN 

FOR    PEN     SERVICE 

the  "Swan"  would  get  all  that  are  going  for  Distinguished  Conduct 
and  long  service.  Every  "Swan"  writes  the  instant  it  touches  paper, 
and  will  go  on  writing  with  perfect  consistency  of  touch  for  a  lifetime. 


^WAM 


t-lolds    more    ink    for    its    size    than    any    other,    and    w»stes   none    in    blot,    scratch. 

leak,  or  splutter.     Choose    a    "Swan,"    and    it    will    suit    you    and   serve  you  better 

than  any  other  pen   you  are  now  using. 

SOLD    EVERYWHERE    BY    STATIOMERS    AND    JEWELLERS. 

SAFETTT    PATTERN.       "  """        "^STANDARD    PATTERN. 
Wilk  $cnw—  Cap.     Frsai   1 5/-  apwarJi.  Wilk  Slipaa  Cap.     Froii    I  2/6  «p»r  Ji. 

lUuilrisUd  Calotoxnf  poit  fift  on  rrqunl. 

NIABIE.  TODD  &  CO.  Ltd..  79  and  80  High  Holbom.  London.  Eng. 

M«rith»««»f.  Pari^  7*r>ch.  Totoolo.  *c.     SYDNEY  (W)><Je««l»  of<l>  I  :   JiSs  C»or«»  Sr'rt.     London  Fartorr  : 
319.12^  Wealon  Nfrel.  S  K        A*«odatr  Hou»e  :    .'«1«t>ie.   Tfxid  4l  Co.  Inc..  Nrw  ^  ork  and  Chirafo 
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STEAD'S   REVIEW. 


C^IcIotic 


Metal  Gates 
and  Fences 


Cyclone  Gates  and  Fences  are  made  of  metal 
throughout,  but  every  metal  gate  or  fence  is  not 
a  Cyclone  Gate  or  Fence. 

To  get  the  Metal  Gates  and  Fences 
that  for  27  years  have  proved  entirely 
satisfactory  in  country,  town  and  city — 


Insist   on   Cyclone 


Pig.    120 — Cyclone  "  N  "   Gate. 


Our  Catalogue  No.  30,  a  copy  of 
which  you  should  have  if  you  have 
not  already  got  one,  illustrates  more 
designs  of  Fences  and  Gates  than  any 
similar  catalogue  issued  anywhere. 


Fig.    39 — Cyclone   Ornamental   Fence. 


CYCLONE 
Spring  Coil   Fence     - 

Hog,    Dog  and  Lamb  Prool. 

Sent  out  in  rolls    ready  for  erection.  J    _. 

Cheaper  than    any    other    fence,    and  .di-rir.: 

much  more  effective   and  lasting.  j^^    8-Sped.:iI  Cvclone  Spring  Coil  Sheep   Fence. 


COUPON 


{Cat  this  out  and  post  to-day) 

Cyclone  Proprietary  Ltd.,  459-461  Swanston  Street,  Melbourne. 

Please  send  me  a  copy  of  the  Cyclone  Book  No.  30,  post  tree. 


Address 

S.R.  6i»  

Soutfi   Australian   readers   address  to    l!!''^-]'^."    W.iyinnntli    Street,    .\dclaide. 


Thank   yon    tor  mentioning   Stead'e   Review    when    writing   to   advertiseri. 
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^  7.  * 

Employers  Express  Unsolicited 
Appreciation  of  Bradshaw 
Graduates 


A 


I.KADmO      pmf«MlODivl      ni.iD,      mitiralr      •l^Bod      br      BraiUhaw 
<H'iu!uAte«.  sari:  — 

"You       will       *•*■      t>    1    .-i-il        I-.       h^.r        h<.»         a..  VI>A.  -  .n4 

Mlw    i.i  « 

bolldar,   eilenilltic    i>>  't 

WBUt    to  taeu-    aiirthii..  --^    .....:■.::.    i ...^   ._      IT 

ImprraliTv. 

"Diirtne   th^   whole   16   dkn    tboM   two  capable  T"nnc   !s<t(r«   handlpd 

••                               <ll    .!•    If    I    h:iJ    liccn    Ihfre.  •  mU.   \<-. 

■-                                 I'M    I'litrnited     lo    them    in     m>  ••i    k-II 

my    «'li«at    oipre^rd    hit    wtcr:  of    ih« 

•  orv  ]■  t;    lylJUlTO'l. 

And  all    thi«    wa«   done   wltb-mt  ronialtlng   DM   In    any   way.     Aa    t\> 

?|ut'ai<'d.    I    hc.ird    nothlnc    of     biialnvai     till     I     returned— and     then      I 
ouiid  «Terythlii(  ap-t'>-<litte  and  in  perfect  ordar." 

A  leading  tuippinK   Ilouie   write*:  — 

*'  A   few   week!    airo   ne  appmarhe<l    you    for   a  temporary    ^plat,    aii^l 

you  were  KoJid  cnouirh   t.i  aend  ua  Miaa  . 

■  Hhe  waa    wi'h    ■■'         '■••',■      • ,  -    -.-Ten    wecki  ■•   '    ••■•»■    oi   dinplrif 

•  a>  iruction.  if!)i.  tii-xl  piili  h  ber  work 
Y>'u  cull  with  ■■  her  t<>  :i'  id  the  city 
wtii-re  Typing  aiiJ  *^ i  .    ^..   .-   ...,,.LK.te  " 

DnaoUcitod    eipreaaioiui     of    apprvriation     each     a«     the     abOT«    iii>cak 

Tolamw  fiir  the   thorKiiirhnMH   of    .i    Itrmlihaw    trainini: 

The  Bradshaw  Full  Course 

— the  (.Vmr*«  taken  by  all  the  yoiinie  ladioc  referred  to  aboto  -la 
ooint)lfl«  In  8  niontht.  It  pro\irle«  ii  ihanMish  comprehensiTc  bucineM 
trafiiiiiic  that  enubloa  Brnd«haw  iirndiiate«  to  render  really  lnt«llit{*-nt, 
•flicicnt  M>rvir4  It  would  pincr  >>Mir  ^m  or  daufrhter  on  the  hich  r>>iwl 
to   su('i-c*«a. 

Thf  Full  Omitm*  ran  he  t.tkrn  by  c-Iom  tuitl<in  at  the  Oollese  or 
P'Mt.il  TuUtoii  in  thr  utAidciit  «  home,  or  a  comblOAtlon  of  these  two 
iiiotli"t*     .\*\    f.r    l»rrt«pn.-tTm   'i;?^" 

Bradshaw's  26:6:26  Shorthand 

!■  the  nimlrrn  <i7«tffim  that  anyone  ran  learn  in  a  few  hour*.  Thort* 
rtrr  mhIv    H^^    criay    leMon*.    nn-l    •pf«ed    drvclopmcnt    f»    hnt    n    mailer   of 

|.-  ■'  it    no  **h  -f '  -  Tlon    iti    tti-  'nt    you    r<>n1d 

I.  I    you     h.\  1     thin    r.i-  Why    m.ike 

i.  .11(1    .»    (Ir  .  ;  :;(|    f'«r    fn  \T%    tif    Hrad- 

a'l  I  ■  ■■    u-Atn    iiv«!«'iii        \»iK    I'T    PnniphlPT 


BRBD5HR\y5 

BUSlMiSS  COl.l.FXlE 


BRADSHAWS    CHAMBERS 
238  FLINDERS  STREET 

^ MELBOURNE:,  VICTORIA 


P7Y.    ITI). 
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STEAD'S  REVIEW. 


Returned  Soldiers 

WHAT  ARE  YOU  GOING  TO  DO  NEXT  ? 


If  we  leave  out  those  whose  position  is 
such  that  they  do  not  need  to  work  for  a 
living,  we  can  divide  Returned  Soldiers 
roug-hiy  into  three  classes  ;  — 

Class  1 The  fortunate  ones  whose  ex- 
periences have  not  unfitted  them  for 
the  work  they  followed  previously  to 
enlisting-  and  who  can  go  back  to  their 
old  positions  or  similar  ones. 
Class  2. — Those  whose  money  has  accu- 
mulated and  who  have  determined  to 
use   this    money    a'nd    their    leisure  m 


preparing  themselves  for  better  work 
and  perhaps  entirely  different  kind  of 
work  in  the  future  from  that  they  have 
done  in  the  past. 

Class  3. — Those  whose  e.xperience  has 
been  such  that  they  are  permanently 
un tilted  from  following  the  trade  by 
which   they  lived   before   enlisting. 

The  Pelman  School  of  Mind  and  Mem- 
ory Training  has  something  valuable  and 
helpful  to  offer  to  these  men. 


The  Pelman  System  is  a  thoroughly  scien- 
title  method  of  training  the  mind  and  the 
memory.     There   are  twelve  lessons  in  ail. 

They  are  sraded  and  progressive,  are  in- 
tensely interesting  from  start  to  finish,  and 
they    are  extremely    eliective. 

They  train  the  natural  memory  which 
every  man  possesses,  the.v  cure  mind  wander- 
ing, and  cultivate  the  quality  of  concentra- 
tion, thev  show  the  pnpil  how  to  realise  his 
ambition,  they  create  quickness  of  percep- 
tion, strengthen  will  jiower.  help  a  man  to 
decid.-  quickly  and  n,'htly;  they  make  t,he 
pupil  effi'ieut  and  make  him  fit  and  ready  to 
undertake  new  work  or  better  work,  they  in- 
creajse  his   self-confidence. 

We  have  referred  to  three  classes  of  re- 
turned soldiers.  Knowing  in  which  class  yon 
are,  please  read  the  following  carefully:  — 
Class  1.— .\fter  months  of  active  service  and 
severe  discipline  of  the  body,  another  dis- 
cipline is  needed — that  of  the  mind  and 
will.  After  the  wandering  life— more  or 
leas  irresponsible — you  find  it  ditticult  to 
settle  down,  to  give  close  application  to 
your  work,  to  concentrate  your  attention 
on  necessary  details.  Your  mind  wants  dis- 
cipline. If  you  can  only  create  the  right 
mental  attitude,  then  you  are  a  far  and 
away  better  man  than  you  were  when  you 
went  away. 

The   Pelman   System   will   help  you  to   find 
this  attitude. 

Class  2.— To  put  it  mildly,  the  soldier  who 
now  has  a  lump  sum  of  money  and  does 
not  use  some  of  that  money,  and  the  time 
between  his  welcome  hune  and  his  dis- 
charge,   in   preparing    himself   to  do  and    to 


be  something  better  than  he  was  before  he 
enlisted,  is  missing  his  biggest  opportunity. 

You  are  older  now  than  you  were  then, 
and  you  have  had  a  wealth  of  experience 
winch  should  give  you  a  big  start  in  ajjy 
new  venture.  Somebody  else  prepared  y.ui 
for  t»he  big  events  in  which  you  have  taken 
part.  Prepare  yourself  now  for  the  cam- 
paign which  will  laat  as  long  as  you  live 
and  determine  to  go  into  it  a  bigger  and 
better   man. 

The  Pelman  System  will  clarify  your 
mind,  show  you  how  to  create  opportunities 
and    how   to  take   advantage  of   them. 

Class  3. -The  man  who  has  made  his  living 
by  L...dily  strength  and  skill,  and  who  is 
not  now  aJale  to  follow  his  calling,  hae 
something  serious  to  face;  but  the  man  who 
had  the  ability  and  intelligence  to  become 
a  skilful  artisan  of  any  kind,  or  a  first- 
class  unskilled  labourer,  should  be  able 
with  proper  training  and  honest  advice,  to 
use  his  intelligence  in  some  other  direc- 
tion which   would  pay  as  well  or  better. 

The  Secretary  will  be  gla4  to  advise  such. 
If  the  Pelman  (bourse  uould  be  of  no  ser- 
vice to  them  he  will  say  so.  If  he  con- 
siders it  would  be  of  service  he  will  give 
them  all  the  help,  advice,  and  assistance 
that  he  can. 

TAUGHT    BY    POST, 

Tho  Pelman  System  has  been  before  the 
British  public  for  25  years.  It  is  taught  by 
post.  The  Australasian  Branch  is  in  Gloa- 
cester  House,  at  the  corner  of  Market  Street 
and  Flinders  Lane.  Melbourne,  and  has  been 
mint    successful.      Call    there  or   write. 


We  usually  put  a  Coupon  here,  but  we  want  Returned  Men  to  tell  us  more 
than  can  be  put  on  a  coupon.  Either  call  or  write,  and  we  will  advise  you.  Book. 
''  Mind  and  ^lemorv  Trainin.fir,"  is  posted  free. 


The  Pelman  System   of   Mind 
and  Memory  Training 

23  Gloucester  House,  396  Flinders  Lane,  Melbourne.  67 


Thank  yon  for  mentioning  Stead's  Keview  when   writing  to  advertiseri. 


STEAD'S  RFVIFW. 
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PHILIPS 

"ARGA"  Gas-Filled  Lamps 


NEW  TYPE    50  c.p. 


Lamps  want  reptarinif 
about  once  a  yr--  -  '  •'  r 
autumn  is  the 
buv,  bfcause  \  .  „_  :.'.■ 
full  bcnriit  of  the  newness 
throuKhout  the  winter. 
The  De5t  lamp  to  in- 
httll  this  time  is  undoubt- 
edly the  "  Ar^a  "  Lamp, 
which  is  specially  suited 
for  tfrnrral    use. 


SOFT  WHITE   LIGHT 


The      50<P       "  ^ffT"  " 
Lamp,      beinfir  ' 

(five?  a  IiKht  of 

:  :i'"SS.  The  pui.l)  and 
s  of  the  "  Arga" 
liKht  cnah'.es  reading,  and 
other  work  requiring  close 
application  to  be  under- 
taken without  strain 


This    is    the    Time    to    Renew    Your    Lamps 

ARGA That's  the  Name ARGA 

Artistic  Lamp  Shades 


/T 


A^. 


A  properly  selected  lamp-shade 
gives  a  good  return  in  comfort  and 
smart  appearance  for  the  money 
laid   out. 


f 

i 


I 


We  have  many  beautiful  designs, 
one  of  which  will  tone  with  the 
colour  scheme  in  your  room.  Call 
on  us  if  you  can,  but  write  for 
lists. 


J*J 


You  Can  Fix   Them 
Yourself 


SEDI- 


11-13    ELIZABETH    STREET.    MELBOURNE 
(Opposite   CraiR,    Williamson's). 


J79  Georse  Street, 
SYDNEY. 

131    William   Street, 

PERTH. 

Cllbort   Buildings, 

Gilbert    Place, 

ADELAIDE. 

Harrison    Bros.    A   Co. 

LAUNCESTON. 


TbBBk   rou   for  DMtlnnini  Rlud't   R*tUw   wbtn   »rltln(  to  xlvarlltert 


Vav    IS.    1918. 


STEAD'S   REVIEW. 
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iiiriiiiitMiiiiuiitiiiiHiiiiiiiiiaiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiitiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiniiMt.  jiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiuruniiiiiimiiiHiiiiiiiiiriiuiiiiiiii 


CAN 

ipii  YOU 


DRAW? 


Have  you  a  liking:  for  drawin£— for  sketching  people  and  things  and  putting 
your  thoughts  upon    paper?    Would  you  like  to  turn  your  talent  for 

drawing  into  money?  It  is  a  fascinating  and  immensely  profitable  hobby 
to  be  able  to  sketch  quickly  and  easily  the  people  you  see  about  you.  pretty 
scenery,  trees  and  old  houses.  Did  you  ever  think  what  a  pleasant  and  pro- 
fitable prof'-ssion  is  open  before  anyone  with  a  talent  for  drawing?  Black 
and  White  Artists  make  big  incomes,  the  work  is  extremely  interesting  and 
enjoyable,  and  is  exceptionally  well  paid.  Many  artists  engaged  m  ihis 
work  in  Australia  make  from  £1000  to  £2000  a  year  drawing  for  papers  and 
advertisers.  Huge  prices  are  paid  for  cartoons,  illustrations  and  posters. 
Editors,  publishers,  and  advertisers  are  always  on  the  look  out  for  fresh  and 
bright  black  and  white  sketches,  and  are  willing  to  pay  good  prices  for 
thein.  The  protession  is  full  of  opportunities  for  anyone  who  ha8  a  liking 
for  sketchmg  and  who  is  properly  trained. 


There  is  no  need  for  yo  i  to  leave  your  home  to  study  this 
delightful  and  absorbingly  mtere^ting  art.  You  can  study 
anywhere  under  our  up-to-date  system  of  correspondence 
instruction,  with  which  you  have  the  help  and  guidance  of  a 
front  rank  artist  If  you  are  anxious  to  develop  your  talent 
for  drawing  %o  that  you  can  make  money 


III  Copy  this  Sketch 


and  send  it  to  us  for 

Free  Criticism 

This  places  you  under  no  obligation  what  ver ;  it  will  merely 
give  us  an  opportunity  of  judging  iox  yo\x  whether  you  have 
a  talent  for  this  class  of  work. 

When  your  sketch  has  been  criticised  by  our  artist,  we  will 
return  it  to  you  together  with  our  deeply  interesting  illus- 
trated literature  dealing  with  black  and  white  drawing. 
which  tells  how  various  kinds  of  drawings  are  done,  what 
prices  are  paid  for  drawings,  the  opportunities  that  are  open 
to  you.  as  well  as  givmg  you  some  splendid  examples  of 
modem  black  and  white  sketchrs. 


We  teach  you  to  draw  and  help 
you  to  sell  your  sketches 

When  TCtuming  your  sketch  we  will  send 
you  full  particulars  of  how  we  can  teach 
you  Money  Making  Art.  no  matter  where 
you  live.  We  will  show  vou  exactly  what 
our  system  of  careful  individual  corres- 
pondence in^ruiftion  has  done  for  others 
and  what  it  A-ill  do  for  you.  Not  only  do 
we  develop  your  talent  for  sketching  in  a 
modem,  pra(ftical  manner,  but  we  also 
give  you  valuable  assistance  in  selling 
your  drawings,  and  show  you  how  and 
where  to  dispose  o  every  kind  of  sketch 
you  execu  e  to  the  best  advanta  e 


FREE 


IlllSTRATED 
BOOKLET  .  . . 


Copy  the  sketch  repr  duced  above  and  let 
us  see  what  you  can  do  with  it.  We  will 
albO  <^end  you  free  of  charge  our  illustrated 
booklet,  "  Sketching  for  Pleasure  and 
Profit,"  a  unique  production  of  ines- 
timable value  to  anyone  with  a  talent  for 
drawing.  Kindly  enclose  3d.  in  stamps 
to  cover  cost  of  postage,  etc. 


I  THE  AUSTRALIAN  SCHOOL  OF  SKETCHING  J 

II      134  Exchange  Corner,   PITT  &  BRIDGE  Sts.,  SYDNEY,  N.S.W.         l 

I  iimwinnmiinrTmiiiiiniiiiiiiMiiinriinHtiiiiiiuitMiiiiiiiiiiiiritiiiiPiiiiiiinniiMiiiiiMiiiniiPiuiirMiriMiMiiiitiiritiiiinnriiinrriiiitiMriMniMiniiinrri^ 


uifluuuuuiiiHiiiuMiiiiiiniiiuniiiiiunniniuiiiiiiutiiiiiriiiiiiiuHiiiiiuniiiiiiinMtiiiiMiniiiiniiMiuiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiitiiiuniuiiiiiiiiiiHiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiMiiiiii^ 
Thank   you    for   mentioning   Stf.id's   Review    when    writing    Ui  advertisera. 


STKAPS   /fF\/F.Vi 


Maw   ii.    i>" 


Stead's  War  Facts 

Compilc-cl     l>y     HI..NKY     Sll-AU 

Price    7/6    riet 

Tol.s  you  the  thousand  and  on«  thinKs  you  wani  to  know  about  the  WAR,  about 
the  (iK'itinK  nations  and  the  neutrals,  about  trade  and  iiroduction.  it  answers  almost 
any  question  you  can  ask,  and  the  infoimation  it  g  vcs  is  reliable.  It  is  specially 
arranged  tor  easy  reference,  it  tells  you  about  the  Armies  o(  the  BelliRcrents.  The 
Naves.  Neutrality.  Contraband.  Spies.  Colonics.  Internal  Conditions  ol 
Powers  at  War.  Rulers  01  Europe.  Prisoners  ol  Wrr  Modern  and  Ancient 
Weapons.  World's  Production.  The  Ba:kans  and  Their  People.  Asia  Minor. 
Russian  Railways.  Airships.  Submarines.  Torpedoes.  Neutrals.  Trade.  The 
Russians.     The  Turks.     Etc.,  etc.,  etc.     Everything  you  can  think  o(. 


FACTS 


DIARY 


MAPS 


INDEX 


I     Tu  Ihc  MaiLigrr.  STt.AD  S. 

I  iS;  Collins  Strcft,  Mi-lbourne. 

PleaM-  send  me  by  return  copv  of  STU.\0'S 
j    WAR   h  ACTS,  for  which  I  cncluse  sK 

Name 

Address 


By    using    the    attached     Coupon 

Readers  of    STEADS 

oan    obtain    this    invaluable    7  6   book 

for    5  -.     This  special  offer  will  shortly 

be  withdrawn. 
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Peace  Talk. 

The  last  two  weeks  hj 
markable  for  th^  P>fli,ti' 
diplomatic  disofosuri 
tary  events, ./There  Wia' 
of  a  German  Peace  cffen 
correspondent  of  th<i  p 
News  Agency  cables  that  Major  Colyn,  a 
former  Dutcfi  Minister  of  War,  carried 
Germany's  peace  proposals  to  London,  but 
that  is  denied  by  Mr.  Balfour,  who  de- 
scribes the  widespread  peace  talk  as  a 
"mare's  nest."  From  Holland,  however, 
comes  what  are  said  to  be  the  enemy  peace 
terms,  which  are  set  out  in  our  papers  as 
follow  : — 


of   G 


■^ 


lan    claims 


the 


Renunciation 
west. 

Restoration   of   Belg-irm    independence. 

Autonomy   for   Alsace-Lorraine   within   the 
German  Empire. 

The   status  quo  in   the  east   to   remain   as 
at  present. 

.Austria    to    make    concessions   to    Italy    in 
the   Trentino. 

An      international      conference      to      settle 
Balkan  questions. 

All    bellig-erents    to    decide  colonial    ques- 
tions in  .Africa  and  the  future  of  Asia  Minor. 

Germany    abandons    Kiau-Chau,    but    de- 
mands economic  concessions  in  China. 

The    whole    question     of     peace     nego- 
tiations   is   befogged,    and    evidence    con- 


r.  imng  the  matter  is  very  contradictory.  It 
woii^.  be  a  very  interesting  study  to  try 
and  Airavel  the  tangled  cables,  but  that 
is  an  undertaking  I  am  compelled  to  forgo 
or  the  time  being. 

Orel  Landsdowne's  Position. 

A  useful  debate  on  peace  took  place  in 
the  House  of  Lords  last  Wednesday. 
Therein  Lord  Curzon  said  that  too  much 
was  being  made  of  the  pacifist  propaganda, 
and  that  the  Government  "  always  envis- 
aged the  possibility  of  an  honourable  peace  ,■ 
by  negotiations."  Lord  Lansdowne  denied 
that  he  had  advocated  peace  by  surrender, 
and  went  on,  "  Lord  Denbigh  seemed  to 
think  that  there  must  not  be  peace  by  nego- 
tiation, but  peace  would  not  drop  from  the 
clouds.  Lord  Denbigh  relied  on  a  '  knock 
out  blow,'  but  the  country  had  not  been 
told  how  and  when  the  blow  would  be  de- 
livered, or  the  cost  of  it.  Lord  Denbigh 
would  not  have  peace  with  an  unchastened 
Germany,  but  Germany  was  already  chast- 
ened last  autumn  because  she  had  failed  in 
her  main  initial  war  objects.  There  was 
a  great  increasing  and  respectable  body  of 
opinion  in  the  United  Kingdom  earnestly 
desirous  of  negotiating  for  peace,  and  simi- 
larly in  Austria  and  Germany.  He  wished 
to  encourage  that  kind  of  opinion.  Lord 
Denbigh's   policy   might   drive  the   British 
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!       He 
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thai  till   '  'lit  mll^t  aixl  «<»iM  axn- 

b«t    pai  ■  iiic*.    Itiit    its    ;~.li<-y    was 

"  nt}l  to  int«Tl<Tf  with  thf  fr>-«-"ioin  of 
tpMch  anil  of  thr  press,  if  con'.i--t'Tit  with 
the  prowi-iilion  of  the  war." 

Tht  Ntgotiationt  with  Austria  ■   Yaar  Aro. 

Thf    rin-l.ilioii.s    of     the     si:'  •'■<■ 

of   iho    Kr«'i)ch    Foreign    .-XfTair-  '<* 

encmv  proposals,  made  )\i%t  a  v<Mr  ago. 
were  carefully  Kone  into  by  th<-  Allies, 
and  re.siilted  in  further  exchange  of  views 
lieforc  heing  rejected.  A  summary  of 
the  evi(J<nice  of  French  Ministers  and  ex- 
Ministers  given  N-forc  the  Committee  was 
given  bv  ihe  Paris  corrfs|xmdent  of  Tfif 
Manchnttr  Guardian,  and  a  condensed  ver- 
sion of  that  summary  was  c.ibled  to  Aus- 
tralia by  Reultr's  .\gency  in  the  followin-" 
terms  :  — 

"  It  (tin-  •■vidence)  shows  that  the  F,m- 
|jeror  Charles  of  .Aujrtria  wrote  .i  second 
letter  early  in  .\pril,  191".  presumably  to 
Prince  Sixte  of  Bourbon.  In  it  he  de- 
clared that  he  was  convinced  that  li«  could 
induce  Germanv  to  make  peace  provided 
the  territorial  (lem.inds  of  the  Allies  were 
re.stricted  to  .\lsare-I<orraine.  it  being 
imderstoo<l  that  ill  the  occupied  territory 
would  beovacuattil  and  Belgian  sovereignty 
would  he  unronditionallv  restored.  The 
FCmf>eror  added  th.it  he  was  already  as- 
sured of  an  agreement  with  Bulgaria.  He 
asked  that  the  confidential  character  of  this 
letter  should  be  loyally  respected  by  the 
French  Govertunent. 

"The  corresf)ondent  says  that  M.  Poin- 
car^,  the  President,  in  the  negotiations 
proposofi  that  .\ustria  should  cede  Trieste 
and  the  Trenfir>o  to  Italv  in  exchange  for 
Silesia.  The  Em|x>ror  replied  that  there 
was  an  initial  obst.icle  to  this  proposal, 
namely,  that  whor.-as  .\ustria  occupied 
Trieste  and  the  Trcntino  France  did  not 
irccupy  Sili'sia  (tlx*  province  which  divides 
Bohemia  from  Poland,  and  which  was 
ftnallv  iricorporated  in  the  Kingdom  of 
Pru-ssia  160  years  ago).  The  dossier  in- 
cluded a  statement  by  an  important  Aus- 
trian personage  to  Ihe  effect  that  if  Ger- 
many prove<l  intr.iclable  and  an  armistice 
were  ileclared  between  .-Viistria  and  the 
.\Uies,  a  revolution  wouM  break  out  in 
Germanv  at  the  instigation  of  the  mifKiritv 
socialists. 


■  M.  kibot,  who  was  Prime  Minister  m 
April.  IQ17.  stated  in  exidence  that  he  had 
to  ,'  .  N-tween  refusing  the  Aus- 
tri.-i:  Is   and    bre.iking    with    Italy. 

H«-  1  himself  bound  to  choose  the 

forii  ifive        M.     Ribot     admitte<i 

that   Mr.    I.l'         '  ••  igrf-efi,  onlv   after 

cnsider.iblc  i"  a  negative  repK. 

B.iron  .Soniniio.  Itaii.in  Minist<r  of  Foreign 
.Aff.iirs.  in-i-li'<l  that  the  <iossitr  showed  th.-it 
Mr.  I.lovil  fk-orge  in'.iste<l  more  than  once  on 
th<-   importance  of   the   .\ustri.in   proposal. 
and  the  d.  sir.ibility  of  not  losing  .so  favour 
.ible  an  opjiortunity  of  making  peace.    The 
corresjwnd.nt  says  that  M.  Poincar^  main- 
tained that  ilie  war  could  only  be  ended 
by    a    complete    military    victory    for    the 
Allies.      Some   members   of    the   sub-com 
mittee  were  of  the  opinion   that  the  Em 
peror's  proposals  would  have  been  rejecte<l 
imnwliatciv    without    di.scussion.    but    for 
Mr.  Llovd  George. 

"  M.  Painleve.  who  followed  M.  Ribot 
•IS  Prime  Minister  of  France,  defended  M. 
Ribot 's  refusal  on  the  ground  that  anv 
other  course  would  involve  a  rupture  with 
Italy.  The  correspondent  affirms  that  fur 
ther  evidence  shows  that  in  July,  i9'7- 
the  German  Government,  by  way  of  Bel- 
gium anrl  M.  Briand,  invited  peace  dis- 
cussions in  .Switzerland  with  Baron  von 
I^ncken.  This  overture  was  refused  by 
the  French.  Italian  and  British  Govern- 
ments without  consulting  Russia  or  the 
Unife<l  States.  Belgium  and  Roumania 
were  in  favour  of  discussing  the  Cjerman 
prof)Osals.  In  the  case  of  both  of  the 
F.mperor's  letters  Rus-sia  and  the  United 
Si.ites  were  not  consulted.  M.  Painleve. 
giving  evidence  regarding  the  negotiations 
of  last  August,  said  he  did  not  know  about 
the  Emperor  Charles'  letter  when  Count 
Revertera  made  his  first  overtures." 

Austria,  Italy  and  Peace. 

Not  onlv  has  there  been  talk  of  Germany 
wanting  peace.  Definite  reports  have  been 
cabl.d  to  ,\ustralia  to  the  effect  that  .■\ustria 
rcc<-ntly  proposed  peace  to  Italv.  This  was 
at  once  taken  to  mean  that  internal  condi- 
tions within  the  dual  Empire  were  so  bad 
that  the  Emperor  had  been  reluctantly 
forced  to  offer  Italy  goo»l  terms  in  order  to 
ap(iease  his  people,  and  avert  the  overthrow 
of  his  dynasty.  It  is  to  be  feared,  however, 
that  there  is  little  cause  for  hoping  that  is 
the  case.  Rather  mav  one  regard  the  Aus- 
trian prop^^s.1l  as  being  similar  to  that 
of  the  Kai.ser  before  the  great  offensive.  Era- 
j>eror   Charle.s  h.T.    approa.hed    Italy    with 
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an  olive  branch  in  one  liand  and  a  sword 
in  the  other.  He  offers  peace,  on  terms 
which  have  not  been  disclosed,  and  we  may, 
therefore,  assume  they  are  not  unreasonable 
enough  to  be  used  to  stiffen  Italian  deter- 
mination, and  says,  in  effect,  "  Come,  talk 
with  me,  and  negotiate  to  end  the  struggle 
iir  refuse,  and  take  the  consequences."  The 
Italian  Government  has  rejected  the  offer, 
and,  in  view  of  the  part  played  by  it  in  the 
negotiations  revealed  by  the  French  Sub- 
committee, we  cannot  wonder  thereat.  The 
Austrian  Emperor,  like  the  Kaiser,  can  at 
anv  rate  pretend  to  his  people  that  he  has 
(lone  everything  possible  to  induce  Italy  to 
make  peace,  but  that  she  is  determined  to 
wrest  from  them  Trieste,  Pola,  Fiume,  the 
Trentino,  and  the  entire  Austrian  foreshore 
on  the  Adriatic.  Under  these  circumstances, 
he  can  say  there  is  nothing  left  for  us  to  do 
but  to  win  peace  by  the  sword,  and  in  this 
way  he  can  rally  them  behind  him.  We 
may,  therefore,  now  anticipate  the  launch- 
ing of  a  formidable  Austrian  attack  from 
the  heights  of  the  Trentino  down  on  to  the 
plains  of  Lombardy  in  rear  of  the  Italian 
positions  along  the  Piave  River.  When  that 
attack  begins  depends  upon  when  the  last 
snow  fell  in  the  Al[)s,  and  no  one  has  taken 
the  trouble  to  inform  us  on  this  highly  im- 
portant point.  If  there  be  truth  in  the 
reports  of  Austrian  artillery  activity  it 
would  seem  that  the  offensive  is  about  to 
start,  but  news  from  Italv  has  always  been 
unreliable,  and  makes  it  exceedingly  diffi- 
cult to  know  what  is  actually  taking  place, 
or  is  likely  to  occur.  It  is  natural  that  the 
German  General  Staff  should  want  the  Aus- 
trians  to  create  a  diversion  in  Italy.  Such 
action  throws  no  burden  at  all  upon  German 
man  power,  but  may  compel  the  withdrawal 
of  Italian  soldiers  sent  to  France,  might  in- 
deed demand  the  dispatch  of  French  and 
British  troops  to  reinforce  the  armies  of 
King  Victor. 

A   Fortnight's   Pause. 

During  the  last  fortnight  nothing  of  out- 
standing importance  has  occurred  on  the 
western  front,  although  the  Germans  won 
a  temporary  advantage  south-west  of  Ypres, 
but  were  thrust  back,  and  are  held  at  the 
moment.  When  last  I  wrote  the  enemy 
had  captured  Mt.  Kemmel,  but  were  re- 
ported on  the  eve  of  ejection.  They,  how- 
ever, have  consolidated  their  position  on 
that  strategic  spot,  and  even  pushed  a 
couple  of  miles  further  on,  to  Locre,  which 
place  they  occupied,  and  attacked  Mt. 
Rouge,    just  north  of  it.      After  most  san- 


guinary fighting  the  French  threw  them  out 
of  Locre  and  remain  in  possession.  A 
cable  announced  that  the  French  on  Mt. 
Rouge  were  being  desperately  put  to  it  to 
hold  out,  but  nothing  further  has  been  re- 
ported as  to  the  position  there.  Evidently 
the  Germans  failed  to  dislodge  them.  Al- 
though the  enemy  have  failed  to  advance 
anywhere  they  still  hold  the  ground  they 
won  between  Ypres  and  Bethune,  have  re- 
tained a  jumping  off  place  for  a  formidable 
offensive  towards  Calais.  Reading  over 
the  cables  which  have  reached  Australia 
during  the  last  two  weeks,  one  gets  the  im- 
pression that  the  French  and  the  British 
have  been  attacking  more  than  the  Ger- 
mans, who  seem  to  have  been  satisfied  to  sit 
tight  and  hold  on  to  the  important  positions 
from  which  we  were  endeavouring  to  thrust 
them.  If  that  be  a  right  reading  of  hap- 
penings, then  we  may  takfrit  that  whilst 
we  are  attempting  to  deprive  the  enemy 
of  some  of  their  most  advanced  gains,  they 
are  busily  engaged  in  getting  ready  a  great 
new  offensive,  the  object  of  which  is  to  ad- 
vance their  front  nearer  to  the  Channel. 
All  reports  agree  that  a  new  drive  is  im- 
minent, and  we  are  told,  as  we  were  told 
before  the  last  one,  that  Allied  Generals 
are  accurately  informed  concerning  all  the 
hostile  plans,  and  are  fully  prepared  to 
withstand  the  blow,  no  matter  how  fierce 
or  how  sudden.  Great  preparations  are 
required  for  a  successful  offensive. 

The  Coming  Offensive. 

It  is  impossible  for  any  army  to  drive 
foward  a  great  distance  nowadays.  It 
must  stop  and  wait  until  the  heavy  artillery 
can  catch  up  with  the  advance.  Last  March 
the  Germans  rushed  forward  for  over  forty 
miles,  but  halted  before  Amiens,  and  since 
then  have  been  engaged  in  bringing  up 
guns,  organising  supplies,  repairing  roads, 
and  building  railways,  before  they  can  get 
ready  for  a  further  step  forwards.  In  the 
north  their  advance  was  relatively  small, 
and  was  quickly  held  up,  but  it  is  pretty 
plain  now  that  this  was  a  secondary  aifair, 
behind  which  was  nothing  like  the  organisa- 
tion which  backed  the  Somme  offensive. 
The  success  which  attended  it,  however, 
makes  it  practically  certain  that  a  major 
offensive  will  be  attempted  south  of  Ypres 
as  well  as  between  Amiens  and  Arras.  It 
is  contended  that  Haig  kept  up  his  offen- 
sive for  weeks  when  he  was  driving  towards 
Peronne  and  Bapaiune,  and  that  the  in- 
ability of  the  Germans  to  maintain  an 
equally  continuous  offensive  indicates  that 
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Roumania    Malies    Peace 

A  li'-.iiv  Ml  |»M<Tf  i»iu.--ti  K'Hiniiiiii 
and  ("ii-nn.iny.  Aastria-Hunj»ary,  I'lirkt-v 
and  KiilK.iria  »a.s  signed  Llu5  week.  It  i> 
an  a.st"ini.-Jiing  thing  that  no  ageiKry,  *a\i- 
Reuter".'i,  tiMmght  it  woiih  while  -ienjimn  th«- 
details  of  this  most  monH-iitfMi>  dounxiit 
to  Australia  !  Even  Reiilfr"s  acorxint  is 
vague  on  some  of  the  most  important  jioints 
and  almost  <:ontra<lictory  on  otlier-s.  For 
instance,  it  states  that  "  Roiinuni.i  (-e<lt>s 
again  to  Bulgaria — with  frontier  m:ti*ii:a- 
tions — the  Bulgarian  territory  that  fell  to 
her  by  the  peace  treaty  of  Buchart^t  in 
1913."  That  means  only  a  narrow  strip, 
including  Tutrakan  and  Silistria.  .Vxixd- 
ing  to  this  Bulgaria  is  not  given  the  I>ulk 
of  the  Dobrudja.  does  not  get  Coasiaji« 
or  Cernavoda.  Further,  we  rea#l  that  Ron- 
mania  o-des  to  the  Central  I'mvers  th.u  |>jr 
tion  of  the  L>ol»rudja  Iietween  the  ojnflmtK-e 
of  the  Danu!*  with  the  Black  Sea  and  the 
St.  Gitirge's  branch.  In  other  wixds,  what 
is  known  as  the  Danube  d>-lta.  We  are 
told  aUo  that  the  Central  Puwits  undertake 
to  assure  Roumania  a  trade  nxite  to  the 
Black  S«-a  by  way  of  Cema\-oda  and  ("on- 
staiua.  Why  docs  this  assurance  r*ee<i  to 
be  given  if  Roumania  remains  in  ptw.session 
of  these  two  towns?  Presumably  the  whole 
of  the  Dobrudja  has  actually  bi'im  lost  to 
Roumania.  Nothing  Ls  said  in  tlie  solitary 
rcjxjrt  we  have  to  go  00  about  Bessarabia 
beyond  the  aniKKinccmcnt  tJiat  tiKXigh  iIh? 
Roumani.in  army  is  to  be  completely  'i<- 
nK>I>ilise<l  .nt  fjnce  two  divisions  .ixe  to  re- 
main under  arms  in  Bess,irabia  "  till  all 
danger  from  AiLstro  CKTman  operatioas  in 
the  Lkrair>e  ceases,"  further  that  th<'  R<hi 
manian  naval  fon.'os  will  n-nwin  at  tlwHr 
full  compliment  "until  the  affairs  of  B<^> 
arabia  arc  cleare<l  up."  These  things  i^i- 
T  ii.K  ,,.  ■;;.■.!  !()jt  Bessarabia  is  to  boomnc 
■lia.     Hungary  "rectifies  its 


ft.,.,.,.,  r   .     ..,1..,^     ,.(     K<  umania. 

«  thereby.   No 

limiiii  1  lis  :.•■  1,  ,ii.,i  1,1  1.1.  -trjt€-gic  |K»i- 
ti<His  in  the  Transylv.mian  Al|>s  forro«>rl\ 
JK-ld  '■•\  Riiiinunia  have  imw  ]ia.sse<J  into 
HiiM^.iri.in  Ii.iikIs. 

Under  Teutonic  Control. 

I  '  1.1.   Roiiiiiaiiia  lixs  .K'tu 

•ly  than  it  has  lost,  Init 
.III  o4iiiiiuiu>  .i!..!!!.-.  to  the  M-a  ar>-  i-ontroiled 
l»\  the  Oiitr.il  I'o^ver.<,  or  ]tul){aria.  .ind 
tin-  oiln-r  (•l.iii-c,>  in  the  Tre.itr\  indieaie 
iliat  in  fiitiin  Koumani.i  will  Ix-  bound  hand 
.iiid  foot  liy  I'ltnmenial  and  imlustrial 
binds  forged  in  tlerm-iny.  Even  in  prewar 
days  Roum-inia  was  ^ery  ilependcnt  upon 
the  Central  Powers  in  commercial  and 
in<lu.sirial  matters;  no  doubt  the  pre.sent 
treaty  maki-  it  much  more  .so.  An  army  of 
occupation  is  to  remain  until  e\acuati(m  is 
ilecided  mi  later,  but  it  must  ix)t  exc<'«il  six 
<li\isions.  The  demobilLsed  Roum.tnian 
troops  anr  to  n-main  in  Moldaxia  luitil  the 
other  proviiK-es  have  Uen  evacuated.  Rail- 
ways, posts  and  telegraphs  will  r'-maiii 
uii'ler  military  control,  and  the  oc^ujixing 
.irmy  can  requisition  all  fo(xlstuffs  and  oil 
■■  always  witi  )>roj)er  regard  for  the  orderly 
plan  of  procuring  these .  c<jininodi ties  and 
s.itisfying  the  needs  of  the  Roumanian 
IKipulation."  One  rather  surprising  section 
of  the  treaty  insists  that  Roumania  must 
grant  freedom  of  religion  ajid  equal  rights 
for  religious  ileiiominations,  and  spevili- 
cally  mentitms  .MosU-ms  and  Jews  amongst 
others.  This  is  a  democratisation  which 
must  have  gravely  distre-s-sed  the  rulers  of 
Roumania.  for  hitherto  they  have  refused 
to  gr.int  the  J«'\vs  any  right.s,  but  have  re- 
garded thtm  as  foreigners  and  aliens.  It 
is  a  little  jkIiI  to  find  the  Pru.ssian  mili- 
tarists insisting  on  e<^ual  rights  for  all  the 
subjects  of  one  of  the  Allied  States  which 
had  previously  refuse<l  to  grant  them  I  No 
doubt  tlie  oil  wells  figure  in  the  treaty.  We 
have  been  previously  informetl  that  the 
CrtTinans  have  jiractically  taken  possession 
of  tln-m  under  a  Q9  vears'  leasi-. 

The  Finne  Pay  the  Price. 

I  he  anti  Bolshevik  sitrlion  of  the  l-'iiins 
having  called  in  German  aid  .ire  on  the  e\e 
of  taking  unto  tlw-msi'Jv.'S  a  king,  namely, 
the  Duke  of  M«"<klenburg-.*sclnvirin.  The 
reigning  Grand  Duke  of  that  .small  princi- 
pality is  tiie  grandson  of  Grand  Duke 
Michael  of  Ritvsia.  His  sister  is  the  wife 
<»f  the  Crown  Prince  of  Gorm.iny,  one  of 
the  most  popular  princesses  there.     It  was 
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generally  assumed  tluii  Finland  would  be- 
<X!me  a  repiibiic,  and  in  ihese  days  the  set- 
ting up  of  a  monarrhy  is  hardly  expectetl. 
Had  the  I-'inns  been  entirely  free,  it  is  un- 
likely that  thev  would  make  a  German 
prince  their  king  :  failing  a  republic,  they 
would  surely  have  selected  a  Scandinavian 
prince,  alriiough  apparently  they  do  not 
desire  to  fall  under  the  rule  of  Sweden. 
Probably,  the  selection  of  a  German  mon- 
arch was  part  of  the  price  they  had  to  pay 
for  Teutonic  help  in  their  struggle  against 
the  revolutionary  Bolsheviki.  In  Ukrainia 
the  Germans  have  fallen  out  with  the  Rada, 
and  are  acting  with  a  high  hand.  They 
would  certainly  not  risk  this  were  the>'  not 
assured  of  substantial  support  from  at  least 
one  of  the  parties  in  the  new-  State.  Their 
demand  that  confi,scated  land  shall  be  re- 
turned to  its  owaiers  suggests  that  they  are 
acting  in  alliance  with  those  who  desire  a 
more  conservati\e  Government,  possibly 
wish  to  have  a  king  rather  than  a  President 
rule  o\-er  the  new  .State.  Further  south  the 
Germans  have  occupied  Sebastopol,  and 
have  almost  certainlv  possessed  themselves 
of  the  Russian  Black  Sea  fleet.  The  enemy 
also  claim  to  have  pushed  right  through  to 
the  Don  River,  and  to  ha\e  occupied  Ros- 
toflf.  the  port  at  its  mouth,  on  the  Sea  of 
Azoff.  Thev  ha\e  thus  reached  a  point 
where  the  territories  of  Ukrainia,  the 
South -Eastern  Cossack  Confederation,  and 
of  the  new  Caucasian  State,  join.  Rostoff 
itself  has.  howe\er,  always  been  regarded 
as  entirelv  within  the  province  of  the 
famous  Don  Cossacks,  and  its  occupation 
bv  the  Germans  must  fie  strongly  resenteii 
by  these  independent  land-owners.  It  may 
be.  though,  that  the  Germans  have  already 
committed  themsehes  to  support  the  monar- 
chist party  in  Ukrainia.  and  if  so  the  Cos- 
sack Confederation  wouOd  not  be  unfriendly 
to  them. 

In  Asia  Minor, 

The  Turks  appear  to  be  pushing  north- 
wards into  TraJis-Caucasia,  and  have 
already  occupied  their  "  lost  provinces  " 
given  back  to  them  by  the  Bolsheviki  at  the 
Treaty  of  Brest  Litovski.  The  hardy 
mountaineers  who  dwell  on  this  isthmus 
'vvhich  links  Russia  with  Asia  Minor,  have 
declared  their  intention  of  strongly  oppos- 
ing the  Turkish  advance,  but  German  com- 
mand of  the  Black  Sea  and  the  presence  of 
enemy  forces  at  Rostoff  makes  their  posi- 
tion serious.  On  another  page  the  danger 
of  an  Ottoman  penetration  of  the  Caucasus 
district  is  set  out.     The  successes    of    the 


Turks  rtrcntly  demonstrate  that  this 
danger  is  still  formidable.  General  Mar- 
shall reports  further  advances  in  Mesopo- 
tamia. Pushing  along  the  Shatt-el-.\dhaim 
an  Anglo-Indian  force  reached  Kerkuk, 
150  miles  due  north  of  Bagdad,  and  100 
miles  south-east  of  Mosul.  This  place  is 
of  imjMrtance,  as  the  main  lines  of  com- 
munica.tion  between  Persia  and  Turkey  pass 
through  it.  Our  presence  there  \vill  inter- 
rupt these.  We  have  little  knowledge, 
however,  as  to  whether  the  Turks 
are  particularly  concerned  with  maintain- 
ing connection  with  the  Persians  or  not. 
There  is  no  doubt,  of  course,  about  enemy 
influence  in  Persia  being  predominant  ever 
since  the  Russian  forces  w-ithdrew  or  were 
driven  out.  No  further  progress  along  the 
Euphrates  towards  Alleppo  is  reported, 
and  advance  in  that  direction  would  seem 
to  be  of  considerably  more  importance  than 
towards  the  Persian  frontier. 

Fighting  in  the   Holy  Land. 

The  doings  of  General  Allenby  in  PaJes- 
tuie  are  "  wropt  "  in  a  good  deal  of  mys- 
tery. Some  time  ago  a  troop  of  cavalry 
crossed  the  Jordan  and  occupied  Es  Salt. 
Having  destroyed  a  considerable  length  of 
railway,  it  withdrew,  and  gave  the  Turks 
the  occasion  to  claim  a  "  great  victory." 
Recent  official  reports  from  Jerusalem  tell 
of  great  successes  east  of  the  Jordan,  and 
correspondents  refer  to  a  brilliant  raid -in 
Gilead.  The  former  name  of  Es  Salt,  it 
will  be  remembered,  was  Ramotfi-Gilead. 
The  official  reports  do  not  con^-ey  the  im- 
pression that  this  was  merely  a  raid ;  in 
fact,  as  far  as  it  is  possible  to  judge,  the 
operations  described  apj>ear  to  have  been 
undertaken  owing  to  the  massuig  of  Tur- 
kish troops  just  east  of  the  Jordan  which 
threatened  our  positions  there.  Aj-ivhow, 
our  infantry  crossed  the  Jordan,  and,  sup- 
[x>rted  by  Australian  mounted  troops,  sur- 
rounded Es  Salt,  and  captured  the  place. 
Meanwhile  the  Turks  appear  to  have  got 
between  this  force  and  the  Jordan.  A  large 
body  crossed  the  river,  and,  stealing  south- 
wards, surprised  a  mounted  brigade  of 
horse  artillery  guarding  the  crossing  at 
Auja,  a  few  miles  north  of  Nimrin,  where 
our  main  force  had  passed  over.  The  Brit- 
ish gunners  got  away  with  their  teams,  but 
left  nine  gims  in  the  hands  of  the  enemy, 
an  incident  which  has  no  doubt  inspired 
official  statements  from  Constantinople  con- 
cerning a  great  victory.  It  seems  evident 
that  the  unexpected  appearance  of  Turkish 
troops  on  the  Jordan  threatening  to  cut  off 
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General  Maurice's  Allegations, 

The  number  of  British  soldiers  engaged 
in  Palestine,  Egypt,  .xnd  Mesopwtamia  was 
stated  by  Mr.  Lloyd  George  to  Y"  only  four 
divisions^-one  in  Mesop<it.imia,  three  in 
Palestine  arvi  Egyin.  Conrerning  Salonika 
he  gave  no  figures,  but  declared  that  there 
were  two  fewer  divisions  there  than  for- 
merly. The  Prime  Minister's  figures  were 
fl.Ttly  denied  by  Colonel  Repington  at  the 
time,  who  declared  that  the  statement  as 
to  there  being  only  three  divisions  in  Eg>pt 
and  Palestine  was  untrue.  We  were  feed- 
ing 1,250,000  mouths  in  the  three  eastern 
theatres  on  March  21st,  he  said,  "casting 
an  inconceivable  price  in  lives,  ships,  money 
and  resources."  But  a  far  more  dramatic 
refutation  of  I  '  '  '"  'ce's  statement  was 
made   by    Maj  F.    B.    Maurice, 

former  Director  of  Military  Operations. 
This  distinguish«'d  ofiicer  made  three  dis- 
tinct charges  as  follows:  — 

(i)  \lr  li,,r>,r  Law  on  April  3.1  said  that 
the  e^  :'  the  British  front  in  Fran<  r 

was  n  ■  ith  at  Vcrs-nlles    This  is  un- 

true. I  »as  AX.  Versailles  when  th"  supreme 
Allied  War  Counril  drridrd   the   m.Ttter. 

(J)     Mr      ■  •  ■  .  ■       •  1 

that  nolwir 

|<)I7    the   .i-. 

larger  on   lanuar>'  1,   iqi 

I.    1017.     That  statement 

Marshal      Sir      Douglas      IUik's      iiKlxmK 

atrenph  on  the  eve  of  the  irreat  battle  becuti 


txfiirai  Maurice  went  on  to  say:  "This 
>   not    the    result  of  a    mi' 
I    .im   by   descent  and 
.■  t  as  the  Prime  Miiii  :•  r, 

.1  1   ivant  to  H.-e  is  the  tiov- 

iriiiiR-iit  ot  our  (xjuntry  in  the  hands  of 
Mjlilicrs.  N!v  r<a,son  for  taking  the  wry 
grave  step  of  writing  this  letter  is  that  the 
.1 ,1,  .i„i  •<  fjucietl  above  are  known  to  a 
i  ;»'r  of  soldiers  to  be  incorrect, 

aii.1  i..M.^  knowledge  is  breeding  such  dis- 
trust of  the  Government  as  can  only  end  in 
impairing  the  splendid  morale  of  our  troops 
at  a  time  when  everything  possible  should 
';»:•  iJone  to  rais«-  it." 

A  Man  of  High  Principles. 

General  Maurice  mentioned  his  descent 
as  demonstrating  th.it  he  was  a  sinrcrc 
democrat,  and  therefore  strongly  opi->o><-<i 
to  interference  by  soldiers  in  the  govern- 
ment of  the  country.  He  comes  of  fine 
stock.  His  grandfather  was  Professor 
Maurice,  a  great  theologian,  but  a  still 
greater  social  reformer.  He  helf>ed  to 
found  Queen's  College  for  the  education  of 
women,  and  the  Working  Men's  College,  of 
which  he  became  the  first  principal.  He 
was  trusted  by  working  men,  and  eagerly 
supported  .social  schemes,  for  which  at  the 
time  the  world  was  not  ripe,  but  which  are 
tlie  commonplaces  of  to-day.  His  writings 
fill  no  fewer  than  fifty  volumes.  His  son, 
the  father  of  Major-Gcneral  Maurice,  was 
a  distinguisheil  soldier,  and  was  reo>gnised 
as  one  of  the  best  military  writers  of  his 
day.  He  died  a  knight  and  a  General. 
There  are  those  who  assert  that  Maurice 
wrote  this  letter  because  he  was  a  disap- 
pointed man,  one  of  the  "  duds,"  accord- 
ing to  his  opponents.  I  think  we  may  dis- 
miss entirely  all  idea  that  this  distinguished 
soldier  acted  as  he  did  from  any  feeling 
of  pique  or  res»-ntment.  He  did  splendid 
work  in  France  in  the  early  days  of  the 
war,  and  was  on  the  eve  of  taking  up  an- 
other command  there.  He  is  a  soldier  who 
must  have  fully  realised  that  by  writing  as 
he  did  he  was  jeopardising  his  entire  future 
and  he  can  only  have  acted  because  he  was 
convinced  that  duty  to  his  country  de- 
mande<l  it.  He  may  have  been  wrong,  but 
I  do  not  think  we  need  question  his  high 
motives  in  doing  what  he  did.  Colonel 
Kepington's  statement  shows  clearly  enough 
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that  there  is  a  strong  distrust  in  militan- 
circles  of  the  Government,  and  the  demand 
of  the  General  for  an  inquiry  into  the  state- 
ments made  by  him  showed  that  he  at  any- 
rate  was  quite  certain  that  he  could  prove 
them.  Still,  under  no  circumstances  what- 
e\'er  is  a  soldier  supposed  to  break  silence 
or  to  make  public  even  the  most  glaring 
irregularities  or  mistakes  of  which  he  be- 
comes aware.  The  sympathy  of  the  public 
is  always  against  the  soldier  who  breaks 
this  rule,  and  with  the  civil  authorities,  and 
it  is  ix)t  therefore  surprising  to  hear  the 
comment  e\eryu here  that  Maurice  ought  to 
have  kept  his  mouth  shut.  Perhaps  he 
ought  to  have  remained  quiet,  and  have 
acquiesced  in  the  publication  of  what  he 
was   convinced  were  false   statements. 

The  Asquith  Motion  Defeated. 

The  day  on  which  the  letter  appeared  in 
the  London  papers  Mr.  Asquith  asked  the 
Government  what  it  proposed  to  do.  and 
finally  gave  notice  of  a  motion  that  a  Select 
Committee  of  the  House  be  appointed  to 
enquire  into  the  allegations.  The  Govern- 
ment took  this  to  be  a  vital  matter,  and 
announced  that  it  would  resign  if  the  motion 
were  carried.  Mr.  Asquith  expressed  sur- 
prise that  it  was  regarded  as  a  vote  of  cen- 
sure, and  stated  that  he  had  honestly 
assumed  the  Government  would  agree  to 
the  appointment  of  the  Committee.  He 
scornfully  refuted  the  assertions  of  those 
who  declared  that  he  had  tried  to  embar- 
rass the  Government  with  the  object  of  seiz- 
ing office,  pointing  out  that  although  lead- 
ing the  Opposition  he  had  never  tried  to 
win  a  tactical  advantage  or  ever  gone 
bevond  the  most  legitimate  criticism  when 
this  was  urgently  called  for.  He  asked  the 
Go\ernment,  which  had  proposed  a  .secret 
enquiry  by  two  judges,  whether  it  still  held 
that  secret  documents  should  not  be  dis- 
closed to  a  Select  Committee  of  the  House. 
Mr.  Bonar  Law  declared  that  it  would  be 
impossible  to  find  an  unprejudiced  Select 
Committee,  a  statement  which  Mr.  Asquith 
-with  warmth  asserted  was  an  aspersion  on 
the  traditions  of  the  House.  Mr.  Lloyd 
George  declared  that  all  the  figures  he  had 
given  in  the  speech  referred  to  by  General 
Maurice  had  been  supplied  him  by  that 
General's  department,  that,  at  a  Cabinet 
meeting  held  the  day  after  the  speech  was 
delivered.  General  Maurice  had  ample 
opportunity  of  pointing  out  any  inaccura- 
cies, but  did  not  do  .so.  He  stated  that  the 
decision  to  extend  the  British  front  in 
France  was  not  arrived  at  bv  the  Council 


at  Versailles,  but  b\'  arrangement  between 
the  French  and  British  Government  and 
Generals.  The  Prime  Minister  concluded 
with  an  earnest  appeal  for  a  united  front 
in  the  House,  "  as  the  Germans  are  now 
silently  preparing  to  make  the  biggest  blow 
of  the  war.  Their  action  is  shrouded  in 
mystery.  Our  fate  in  the  next  few  weeks 
will  be  in  the  balance.''  Mr.  Asquith's 
motion  was  defeated  by  187,  106  members 
voting  for  it  and  293  against. 

Why  We  Took  Over  La  Fere. 

The  incident  is  of  course  not  closed  yet 
though  the  Prime  Minister  was  able  to  clear 
himself  of  the  charge  of  inaccuracy.  The 
figures  were  given  him.  he  says,  by  the  de- 
partment over  which  General  Maurice  was 
set.  Now  the  General  says  that  those  figures 
were  wrong,  and  we  are  left  to  guess 
whether  the  first  lot  of  figures  or  the  revised 
estimate  of  the  officer  responsible  for  them 
are  the  correct  ones.  Lloyd  George  has 
been  able  to  demonstrate  that  he  made  no 
attempt  to  mislead  Parliament,  but  has  not 
attempted  to  ,  disprove  the  assertion  that 
what  he  said  was  not  accurate.  In  his 
speech  the  Prime  Minister  made  two 
statements  which  must  cause  us  "  furi- 
ously to  think.  "  That  about  the  com- 
ing German  onfall  I  have  alreadv  quoted. 
The  other  was  that  the  taking  over  of  the 
front  from  St.  Quentin  to  La  Fere  was  due 
to  the  enormous  pressure  of  the  French 
army,  and  to  the  fact  that  there  had  been 
ferment  in  France  regarding  the  relative 
lengths  of  the  French  and  British  lines. 
It  was  apparently  to  allay  this  ferment,  to 
meet  the  wishes  of  the  French  military 
men,  that  the  British  extended  their  front. 

What  Happened  to  Cough's  Army? 

This  demonstrates  that  the  French  were 
finding  it  increasinglv  ilitficult,  with  their 
failing  man  power,  to  continue  to  guard  so 
great  a  line,  and  further  that  England  was 
being  criticised  in  France  for  holding  so 
short  a  front  compared  with  that  held  bv 
the  French  armies.  The  taking  over  of  the 
old  French  section  no  doubt  liberated  a 
large  French  force,  but  one  not  large 
enough  to  hold  the  whole  of  the  new  front 
created  by  the  German  advance.  We  took 
over  from  St.  Quentin  to  La  Fere,  and  it 
was  here  that  the  Germans  broke  through. 
We  have  learned  nothing  about  the  fate  of 
Gough's  army,  but  it  looks  very  much  as  if 
the  enemy  had  at  last  been  able  to  success- 
ful Iv  execute  their  favourite  manoeuvre — 
for  the  first  time  in  the  west.     Thev  often 
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grtat    (lemian    advanc*".    the    French   who 
'    \  '    '   Krenrh  troops  are  help- 

i:  il  points  like  Yi>res  ami 

Aira.v  Tiic  1- rcni-h  have  onc<-  more  ris*ii 
tf)  t'u'  orcasion.  They  are  rheen,-  and  con- 
fi(i<-nt  of  victory.  The  |>oiliis  remain  the 
fiti'-vt  sohliers  in  the  fi«-l<i.  But  it  is  obviously 
to  Britain  that  the  French  must  look  for 
furiiier  In-lp  when  the  terrible  German  at- 
tack foreshadowed  by  Lloyd  (Jcorge  is  de- 
li M-r>-d . 

The  Shipping  Situation. 

It  is  impossible  to  learn  the  real  position 
oiMii  rninp  ship  building,  .so  (vwflicting  arc 
thf  more  or  less  official  statements  which 
have  lie<>n  made  bv  public  rrwn  in  England 
an' I  .\merica.  It  is  quite  clear  that  ships 
actually  building,  ships  about  to  be  laid 
down  and  ships  on  nr'ler  have,  in  many 
ca-e>.    all    bo-n   lur  lier  to  give  a 

spl-  ii'lM  iiital  tonn.i,  we  .ire  told,  is 

t-  'iired.      For  mstaiice.   we  are  a^ 

i. :   no  less  than    ; c;  -^oo  tons  <•! 

shipfiing    were    under   <■  i    or   n>i 

tracied  lor  on  the  Pacii .it  the  U 

ginning  of  .April.     Now  that  sounds  magni- 

fv      -      ■   '  '      '    •' "-r.  that 

t  will 
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At  Ih*  Rate  of  1,280.000  Tons  ■  Year. 

The  British  Admiralty  has  just  issued  a 
statement  showing  that  during  the  first  three 
m-niiis  of  this  yc-ar  »*e>.sels,  aggregating 
5.'o..:8o  fon~.  were  complete<l  in  United 
Kill;;  !<im  v.ir'is.  whilst  544,327  tons  were 
lautii  iii-d  in  Allied  and  neutral  oiuntries. 
This  siatemeiil  ><•!  mil  that  during  1917  the 
total  •  'd  in  the  United  K" 

d<mi  V  ,.  .ind   in  other  coi; 

'•774'j'^  !"<i--  1  hat  is  to  say.  just 
j. 000. 000  tons  alt<")gether.  These  ii. 
are  given  out  to  show  how  much  better  we 
are  doing  this  year  than  List,  Ixit  as  I  have 
often  [>ointed  out,  if  we  are  to  attain  only 
our  prewar  slandani,  we  must  turn  out  at 
least  500.000  tons  every  quarter  from  Bri- 
tish \ards,  and  that  if  we  are  to  reach  the 
estimated  3.000.000  tons,  these  yards  ought 
to  be  priniucing  750.000  tons  everv  quarter. 
M  the  present  announced  rate  of  building, 
viz.,  320,280  tons,  the  Uniteil  KingiJom 
would  turn  out  onlv  1,280,000  tons  in  the 
Iwt-Ke  months.  When  we  turn  to  the 
.11  hi'-\<-ments  of  .Xllics  and  neutrals,  pro- 
gress is  also  di.sappointing.  .-Xmerican  offi- 
cials h.isc  at  times  confidently  talked  of 
!  'no  less  than  7.000.000  tons  of 

>  'f'lg  1018.     From  the  Ailmiralty 

ligiir»->    we   find    that    .-American    yards,    to- 
i:it!v  r  with  the  Jajianese  \ards,  the  French 
the  Italian  v.inls.  and  all  the  neutral 
in    the    world    have    produced    only 
o  tons  in  three  months.    At  that  rate, 

A  the  wlwle  of   1917,   they   will  only 

pro.liii-e   2,176,000   tons.      We  dare  hardlv 
li'  •  •  Briti.sli  yards  will  greatly  increase 

'  It  rate  of  output,  though  we  mav 

r<VN,  11   ..n    the    .Aniiricans    doing    so    \    •. 
materiallv.  I>ut  obvimislv  nothing  appr^ 

lie    launched    tiii.s 
The  Americans 


■  I  in  the  anticipate*)  .  .n  ol 

iiid,     France    and    iku:;...    ■■ — ;itrics, 

have  gone  to  swell  the  American  total  for 


:  US  it   was 

\  :  ■  out   much 

.   that    i   pointed  out  twelve  months 

Now,    however,    they    have    got    the 

IK-.  d.-<l  m.ichinery.  have  more  than  trebled 

the  number  of   their   shipyards,   and  have 

250.000  workers  engaged,  compared  to  the 
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45,000  employed  in  ship  yards  at  the  out- 
break ot  the  war.  Thev  are  now  in  shape 
to  turn  out  great  numlx-rs  of  ships  rapidly, 
and  will  no  doubt  do  so.  Uut  there  is  a 
tremendous  lot  of  leeway  to  be  made  up. 
and  the  transport  of  American  soldiers  to 
France  will  tie  up  all  the  shipping  pro- 
duced last  vear,  not  to  mention  the  ships 
required  to  maintain  the  American  army  in 
Europe.  We  must  not  lose  sight  of  the 
fact,  too,  that  there  are  no  more  enemy  ships 
to  be  taken  over,  that  neutrals  are  finding 
it  almost  impossible  to  get  the  materials 
they  need  for  ship  building,  and  that  the 
submarines  continue  to  levy  toll.  We  are 
bv  no  means  out  of  the  wood  yet. 

Fighting  the  Submarine  Menace. 

In  order  to  combat  U-boats  the  British 
'Admiralty  has  recently  mined  a  large 
area  in  the  northern  portion  of  the 
North  Sea.  This  prohibited  area  extends 
from  a  point  between  the  Shetlands  and 
the  Orkneys  almost  to  the  Norwegian  coast, 
and  would  seem  to  effectively  block  all  exit 
from  the  North  Sea  except  by  the  narrow 
territorial  waters  of  Norway  Parts  of  the 
declared  area  are  very  deep,  but  presumably 
the  whole  of  it  will  be  thickly  mined,  and 
no  dou'bt  all  the  recent  inventions  which 
have  perfected  this  deadly  w^eapon  will  be 
utilised.  Time  will  show  how  far  it  is  pos- 
sible for  the  U-boats  to  use  Norwegian 
waters  as  a  channel  by  which  they  may  reach 
the  Atlantic,  but  this  new  field  should  make 
it  quite  impossible  for  raiders  like  the 
Moave,  the  Wolf  and  the  See  Adler  to 
escape  the  vigilance  of  the  British  fleet. 
The  official  statistics  concerning  the  sub- 
marine sinkings  for  April  are  issued  from 
Washington,  not  from  London.  Accord- 
ing to  this  report  the  U  boats  sank  371,631 
tons  of  .\llied  and  neutral  shipping  during 
April,  igi7,  as  compared  with  634,685 
tons  sunk  by  them  in  April.  1918,  the 
second  month  of  imrestricted  submarine 
warfare.  This  is  a  drop  of  almost  50  per 
cent.,  and  is,  in  itself,  most  satisfactory 
when  compared  with  the  losses  sustained  a 
vear  ago,  but  it  is  somewhat  disappointing 
to  find  that  almost  exactly  the  same  amount 
of  tonnage  was  sunk  during  April  as  dur- 
ing March,  when  382,000  tons  went  to  the 
bottom.  April  having  but  30  days,  the 
average  dailv  loss  works  out  at  12,388 
tons.  March,  having  3T  days,  the  average 
works  out  at  12,322.  We  had  been  led  to 
hope,  from  statements  made,  that  the  losses 
had  decreased  during  the  last  four  weeks, 


but  appareruly  even  if  we  did  manage  to 
sink  more  U  boats  than  usual,  those  left 
have  been  very  busy. 

The  "  Vindictive  "  Again. 

The  old  Vindictive  which  figured  so 
honourably  in  the  successful  raid  against 
Zeebrugge  has  ended  her  career  of  useful- 
ness bv  sinking  in  the  entrance  of  OstenJ 
Harbour.  Filled  with  cement  she  is  re- 
ported to  have  completely  blocked  the 
exit.  Such  a  performance  coming  so 
quickly  after  the  previous  raid  shows  that 
even  with  the  Germans  fully  awake  to  the 
coming  danger,  cur  ships  can  yet  pene- 
trate to  their  submarine  nests,  and  reflects 
the  greatest  credit  on  the  navy.  We  are- 
now  assured  that  the  enemy  must  operate 
from  other  bases,  as  the  maritime  canal  at 
Zeebrugge  and  the  harbour  of  Ostend  arc 
both  blocked.  As  shown  in  our  last  num- 
ber though,  the  Germans  can  still  use  the 
Leopold  Canal  and  meanwhile  are  no 
doubt  clearing  away  the  sunken  cement 
ships   as  quickly  as  possible. 

500,000  American  Soldiers  in  France. 

So  much  has  been  said  about  the  number- 
of  American  troops  in  France  that  we  wel- 
come Secretary  of  War  Baker's  statement 
that  there  are  now  500,000  American  sol- 
diers there.  This  is  a  great  achievement 
in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  United  States 
had  practically  no  armv  a  vear  ago,  and 
of  the  grave  shipping  shortage.  Although 
the  first  contingent  of  American  troops 
sailed  for  Europe  in  June,  1917,  serious 
efforts  to  swell  the  American  army  there  do 
not  appear  to  have  been  made  until  this 
year.  To  transport  500,000  men  required 
5,000,000  tons  of  shipping,  and  if  the  bulk 
of  the  men  crossed  this  y-ear  they  must 
have  come  forward  at  the  rate  of  100,000 
a  month,  and  ha\'e  kept  1,000,000  tons  of 
shipping  employed  all  the  time.  We  have 
long  f)ecome  accustomed  to  the  view  that 
Allied  victory  must  wait  the  arrival  of 
American  soldiers  in  strong  force,  and  that 
this  is  now  everywhere  adopted  is  shown 
bv  the  London  correspondent  of  The  Age, 
who  writes  as  follows:  — 

The  military  view  is  that  victory  over  the 
Germans  cannot  be  achieved  this  year,  that 
the  slaug-hter  of  human  lives  must  qo  on 
for  another  eighteen  months — perhaps  lonjjer 
—before  a  decisive  defeat  can  be  inflicted 
on  Prussian  militarism.  The  peace  with 
Russia  has  strengthened  Germany's  hands 
on  the  western  front  to  such  an  extent  that 
all  hope  of  defeating-  her  this  year  has  been 
abandoned.  To  achieve  victory  the  addition 
of   an   American  Army   of  at   least   2,000,000 
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I  n    I  he 

<  num- 

-      •--   1  ...ittc  ihc 

•  inui    ...i„i,i,oi,,   will   be  rln«iOK   tbP  <am- 

paiKK    III    ii,iH 

.   •'  '''at  <U-»iiil.-  the  ilirticul 

"<^  "1    to  ixjiiiiud    with,    the 

AnHrir,>ii>  navr  m.i(k'  m>  gomi  a  iMginning 
.in.l  h.ixe  ilrt-a.h  •...  i< -if  vmillion  .ivii 
.icroKs  the  Atlanlii 

Burlin  Comts  Back. 

ItM-  .i|)|.>inliiKiii  i>f  .Su-|.l»en  Buriaii  u, 
succwil  Cninl  ('z<Tnin  .is  Austr.i  Hun 
Rariiii  l-..rii>;n  Miiiist.-r  is  .i  triumph  for 
,h..  .,.;', Mr-  TV  an.l  tli,-  Germans.  Burian. 
treil.  wa-s  JispLiceil  b\ 
'  igo.     The  latter  has  ap- 

parently striven  for  |ieace  c«>nsistentl\  rlur 
ing  all  tlu-  lime  he  was  in  nfija-.  He  has 
also  supjx.rt.-.l  the  ICmperor  in  hi.s  .-fTorts 
»o  go  his  own  w.u  without  seeking  th.- 
advK-e  of  the  Kaiser,  and  has  ctirlncj  the 
German  att.-mpts  to  control  his  countr\ . 
For  a  former  Foreign  Minister,  who  had 
'■  rs«-<le<l.   to  he  reinst.itf-d   in  offire 

I'  '    h*?  comes    bark    stmnprr    than 

hi-  lift,  that  he  will  he  more  |.owrrftil  than 
ever.      Burian   will   hanllv   lend   himself  to 
p<ace   i.roposals   on    behalf    of    the     Em- 
peror.    He  will  uphold  the  Hungarians  as 
igainst  the  Austrians.  and  will  be  in  closer 
alliance   than   ever   with    tlie   statesmen   of 
the  11  il/if/msfraise.     His  appointment  sng 
gests  that   Fmperor  Charles  has  concluded 
that  peace  can  now  onlv  be  won  with  ihe 
sworrl.    anrl    that  negotiations   will    l,ar|   to 
nothing.      We  are  told   .d,ouf   ,  mutinv   in 
(h.-    Austrian    navy,    and    assured   that'  the 
Jugoslavs    are    on    the    eve    of    revoltinc 
against  the  Austrian  vok.-.      Th.it   Bohemia 
IS    sei-thing    with    discontent,    md    that    the 
failure  to  get    wl«.at    from    L'krainia    h.is 
created   an    immenwiv    serious   situation    in 
the  Dual   Fmpire.     We  have  had  these  re- 
ports b..ff,re,  and  they  have  led  to  toothing 
It  IS  to  be  hoi.ed  that  on  this  occasion  lln-re 
IS  s<,m.thin-  r-.i|  In-hind  tliem 


At    present  r,    „t     Prussia     ar« 

«livi<|.-<|   into  ^-s.      The  first  con- 

sists of  tliose  wno  pay  .i  certain  amount  of 
taxes,    say  £x   a   year.      TIm-  si-amd  oon- 
sisisof  tliosc  who  piy  from  £x  to  £2%,  an 
'he  third  of  those  wlio  pay  nvire  than  j(^x 
in  taxes.     Each  group  .leris  the  same  num. 
Ut  of  what  are  calle<I   Wa/ilmdnner.  who, 
in  turn,  exercise  the  direct   sufTr.ige.      The 
'•bsw>s    are    grouped    so     that     the     gross 
•int  of  taxation  is  erjual  in  each  class. 
I  iiiis   it   com«-s   about   that   those   who   pay 
the    heavy    taxes   elect    proportionately    far 
mrjre   Wahlmanncr  than  those  who  pav  the 
light   taxes.       Hh'    Bill   which   the    Upper 
Hous«-    has    rejected    did    awav    with    this 
svstem  of  indirect  election,  and  adopted  the 
plan   in   force  for  the  elections  of  the  Im- 
[>erial  Reichstag,  in  which  everv  m.ile  idult 
has  a  direct  vote. 


One  Man  On*  Vott  In  PruHia. 

In  <;.rmaiu.  trm.  «<•  .,,..  ,o|d  of  grav,- 
■  liss.itisf.,ciion.  Tlie  .ictioii  of  the  Prtis 
sian  I  p,«.r  Hous.-  in  rej,^-ting  the  new 
suffrage  Bill  1,  said  to  have  created  a  situa- 
tlon  so  serious  that  it  will  involve  the 
f  hancllor  himself  in  his  cap.icitv  of  Prime 
Minisii-r  of  Prussia.  The  met*  rejection 
of  the  nf.,,w,s,|  ,„  g,vo  ^^^^^  ^^  ^^       ^^^1 

vote  will  hardly  up«c  the  Empire  or  greiilv 
iM  (IS  m  destroying  Prussian  Milit.irism 


Home  Rule  and  Conscription. 

<'onscription  has  not  vet  be.-n  applied  to 
Ireland,  and  tlH>  Home  Rule  Bill  still  f.iiU 
to  make  an  appearance.     It  is  becoming  in- 
creasingly evident   that   the  two  are  to  go 
together.     That  is  to  sav.  there  will  be  no 
attempt   to  conscript    Irishmen    until    sotne 
measure     of     self-government     has     been 
(?rantcd   to   Ireland.      Sir    Edward   Carson 
IS  therefore  unwillingly  adding  his  forces 
to   tho.se    of    the    Xationali.sts    and    Sinn 
FeiiH-rs.    who   are    ahsohitelv    opposed     to 
conscription.      The    Government    found    it 
very  difficult  indeed  to  di.scover  anvone  will- 
ing to  reign  at   Dublin  Castle    but  finally 
seU-cietl    Lord    French,   whose  appointment 
a^  I.ieut.-Go\-ernor  has  been  well  receive<l 
•a   the  same  tim,>    Mr.     Shortt    was    made 
Chief    Secretary,    succeeding    Sir   Geor«. 
<  ave.    who  Ixcomes   Master  of   the   Rolls 
It  was   unlikely  that   Ix>rd    French   would 
wish  Sir   Bryan   M.,hon  to  remain  as  com- 
mander-in-chief in  Irel.Tnd.     C^neral  Shaw 
IS  expected  to  succee.1  him.     The  delay  in 
iniroilucing  the   Home   Rule     Bill    is    an 
nounced  as  being  due  to  the  immense  diffi- 
culty m  drafting  a  measure  which  is  likelv 
10   Ih?    in    tlH-    least   .iceptable   to   anyone. 
Ihe    .\ationali.st    nnml^rs    have    al>sented 
themselves  from  Parli.iment.  and  it  is  said 
will   not   attend   .un    of  the  debates  on   the 

Nationalists  In  South   Africa. 

A!ilK,uKh  «..  ,|,i„k  ,|,at  Aus.ralia  is  the 
hob  '  f  Ihe  iiniver.se.  the  Commonwe.ilth  is 
"••"■'ll.v  «i.-kedlx  ill-serve,!  so  far  as  news 
IS  r,>„cerned.  and  most  of  us  go  about  in 
I'I'ssful  ignoranc.    .,s  to  wh.it  is  happening 
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in  the  rest  of  the  world.     The  recent  wire- 
loss  news  sent  out  by  the  American  Govern- 
ment   has    slightly    lifted    the    veil    which 
usually   hangs  its   impenetrable   folds  over 
happenings  in  the  United  States,  but  what 
do  we  know  of  Canada,  of  South  Africa, 
of  Japan,  of  India,  even  of  New  Zealand  ? 
Practically  nothing  at  all.     The  few  news 
items  we  do  get  reach  us  via  London,  and 
for  weeks  togetlier  we  hear  nothing  at  all 
alx)ut   these   fellow    Dominions   and   coun- 
tries.    South  Africa  is  a  case  in  point  just 
now.     Evidently  events  of  the  highest  im- 
portance are  going  on   there,    yet   an  odd 
cable  from  London  must  suffice  to  enlighten 
the  situation   for  us  !      The  result   is  that 
we   remain    in   ignorance,    and   when    any- 
thing  important    happens   are   taken   com- 
pletely by   surprise.     We  are  amazed,    for 
instance,  to  learn  this  week  how  strong  the 
nationalists  have  become  in  our  sister  Do- 
minion.    Their  leader  is  General  Hertzog, 
and  a  cable  told  us  the  other  day  that  he 
"  deprecated    an    active   republican    propa- 
ganda,  as  this  was  unnecessary  now  since 
the    bulk    of     the     Dutch     were     already 
nationalist  at  heart,  while  the  English  were 
too  deeply  concerned  with  the  war."     Ac- 
cording to  this  report  "  Hertzog  denounced 
the   idea   of   an    Empire    Parliament,    and 
maintained   that   if,   as  Ministers   asserted, 
the  British   Parliament  had   any   authority 
over   the     Union,     self-government     would 
be     a      farce."        Obviously      we     ought 
to    be    much     better     informed    than     we 
are    about    the     actual     state    of     affairs 
in  South  Africa  at  the  present  time.     As 
I  suggested  must  be  the  case  in  our  last 
issue,  the  Dutch  Government  has  kept  out 
of  the  war.      In  order  to  do  this   it  was 
obliged  to  agree  to  the  German  demands, 
but  it  will  go  to  any  lengths  now  in  meeting 
the  desires  of  both  sides  rather  than  become 
involved  in  the  struggle.      No  other  small 
power  is  going  to  risk  war,   save  p>erhaps 
the  Latin-American  Republics. 

Federal  Matters. 

Mr.  Watt  is  adopting  a  sweetly  reason- 
able attitude  in  Parliament,  which  is  as 
gratifying  as  it  is  surprising.  The  contrast 
between  him  and  Mr.  Hughes  becomes 
more  marked  each  day.  and  the  replies  he 
gives  to  questions  convince  the  public  that 
he  is  really  attempting  to  get  things  done, 
not  merely  seeking  how  he  can  discomfort 
his  opponents.  It  will  be  exceedingly  un- 
fortunate if  he  allows  Parliament  to  ad- 
journ before  putting  some  much-needed 
legislation   on  the   statute   book.      One   of 


the   most   obvious   things   he   ought    to   do 
is  to  pass  the  Bill  Mr.   Glynn  has  already 
prepared,   dealing   with   preferential   voting 
for  the  House  of  Representatives,  and  pro- 
portional voting  for  the  Senate.     With  the 
example  of  the  Mother  of  Parliaments  be- 
fore it,  the  Government  cannot  possibly  get 
out  of  the  prompt  reformation  of  our  Fede- 
ral   electoral    system   on    the   ground    that 
during    war    time    nothing    but    legislation 
concerning  the  war  ought  to  be  dealt  with. 
Ministers  are  pledged   to  preferential  vot- 
ing,   and   recognise   it,    for   they    say   that 
they  will  bring  in  the  necessary  bill — next 
session.     But  much  may  happen  during  the 
months  it  is  proposed  that  the  Government 
shall   rule  without   the  assistance  of    Par- 
liament, and  it  is  only  right  that,  if  Minis- 
ters recognise  the  need  for  this  legislation 
they  should  delay  no  longer  in  introducing 
it.      It  is  to  be  hoped  that  wiser  counsels 
will  in  the  end  prevail,  and  that  instead  of 
rising  in  a  hurry  at  the  end  of  this  month 
Mr.    Watt  will   continue   the   session    until 
the  proposed  reform  becomes  law.     When 
orie   sees  our  elected   legislators   hastening 
with  such  eagerness  into  recess,  and  agree- 
ing so  readily  to  the  suggestion  of  Minis- 
ters that  these  should  be  allowed  to  govern 
the  country   undisturbed  by   Parliamentary 
criticism   for    many    months,    one    almost 
wishes    that   this    democratic   country    had 
followed    the   example  of   autocratic    Ger- 
many,   where   members'    pay    ceases    when 
Parliament  rises,  and  where  deductions  are 
made   for  every   absence.      Or    even    had 
copied  retrograde  Austria,   where  they  be- 
lieve so  much  in  getting  value  for  money 
that  the  payment  of  members  is  based  en- 
tirely upon  the  number  of  days  they  sit  in 
Parliament.     A  revision  of  our  too  gener- 
ous  system  is   really  called   for.      At   pre- 
sent it  costs  Australia  just  the  same  whether 
Parliament  is  sitting  or  not.     A  couple  of 
months'  work  a  year  is  rewarded  just  the 
same  as   twelve  months'  work.      Is   it  not 
time  that  the  men  we  elect  to  represent  us 
in  governing  ourselves   should  be  paid  by 
the   work   they  did  on   the  job   the\    were 
selected    for?      If    that    system    prevailed 
would   such   anxiety    be    shown    to    leave 
Ministers   entirely  unembarrased    and   free 
to  do  what  they  list  for  months  and  months 
at  a  stretch  ? 

New  Zealand  Affairs. 

The  session  was  a  record — six  sitting 
days  and  one  Act  passed.  The  Act  pledged 
us  to  borrow  _;^2o, 000,000,  gave  the  present 
members  of   Parliament    another    year    of 
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May    III.    I»l« 


<»UV<-,     .iii-i     tin      *  t<  i»  t-i  nli»»-li(     {m\v«T     l»»    ril.ik'' 

'•'^iiLiliofu   ill.tl.illinj;  ii.itiiMiAl    -jtrvii-i-       S'l 
l,ir      ««•      have      r.iiviil  -(ike 

j{^i5, 000,000    ttiiliiii   oor  •'.  s,    Init 

»vc  failetl  last  witk  liy  a  miiJion  to  r.nv 
X'9-50o,ooo.  \\\v  kil.iiK-r  of  Li.si  year'.s  I'un 
.iiii>K>riiy.  Sir  Jow-ph  Ward  ha»  anrKMiiM-<i| 
iliat  c<<mpulsKMi  arki  iu  penalties  will  ii<>w 
In-  applif-d  ii>  thoMT  men  of  mcaiLs  who 
It-n'l  nvHio)  10  tlx*  State.  Tlif 
.in*  ilraslir.  A  shirking  capitalist 
may  tie  mulct  in  a  |H-nalty  <«)u.il  to  <loiib1c 
thi'  amount  <>i  land  tax  and  inrom**  lax,  and 
tlnrn  I*  compelled  to  loan  money  at  j  jut 
tfnt,  the  n-giilar  rato  being  4 J  per  cent. 
ir\-c  of  inci  me  tax.  Tliere  is  a  lot  »f  money 
in  New  Jicaland.  and  nmiotir  >.iy.s  thcf>'  are 
>everal  rii'h  m^n  who  hav«?  K>vo)tted  thr 
war  loan,  ami  rcnd:'red  thi-mvlves  liable 
to  the  big  p<'nalty.  The  liff  of  Parlia- 
ment has  l«en  extended  by  another  year, 
making  the  t'-rm  five  years  inste.id  of  the 
.statutory  three.  The  opposition  to  thus  fur- 
ther eatcnsion  was  largfT  than  previoiLsly. 
but  it  was  carried  by  a  sul^stantial  majority. 
The  Government  has  lieen  tjiven  wide 
|»owers  to  make  re^ulation.s  in.stalling 
national  s»-nice,  which  is  really  oon.v-rip- 
tion  of  lalx)ur.  The  I-abour  I'arly  vigtjr- 
ou.sly  oi>fiosed  the  step,  and  tlie  Govern- 
irmH  has  promised  to  ajiisult  organi.si"<l 
I.ilaiur  before  gazetting  any  regulati<>n.s. 
Taking    all    things    into   ciMisiderafion  con 


si-ri()tMjn  uf   lalritir   i>  s^iuf-  distance  nhend 
of  u.%. 

(Ine  of  the  nK>st  i-xciting  eKsiiim  contests 
in  our  hi«<ir>  was  the  light  for  Welling- 
1.  'I'Im*  National  <'.ini-rnmcnt  re- 
seat, but  the  (Kill  -hirtved  a  tre- 
nieinl'ius  tiirii'iver  of  virte*  10  Labour  as 
I-  inip-iri-*!  with  the  previous  el.ction.  Our 
next  liy  e!«vtion  will  Ix-  for  -Mr.  P.  C. 
\VeM)'s  scat.  Wellington  North  is  a  Con- 
xTvative  stronghold;  Grey  is  Radical.  Mr. 
Webb  was  drawn  in  the  ballot,  wa-s  taken 
to  camp,  where  he  refusi- 1  to  ilon  uniform. 
He  was  court  marti.dle<l.  and  sentenced  to 
two  years"  imprisonment.  Kveryliody  ex- 
|)ected  his  seat  to  Iw  d«-<-lar>-d  vac.inl,  but 
the  ("rrnvn  I~iw  ofTn-ers  dei'lared  that  Mr. 
Wel>!>  was  not  ;;uilt\  of  a  "  crime  "  within 
the  meaning  of  the  Ijegislature  Act  ;  it  wa.s 
.in  "olTefn*. ■'  S'l  Mr.  WeMi  could  have 
held  his  s«-at  for  some  time  hafl  the  session 
not  intervened.  But  alaence  from  one 
whole  .se.ssion  without  leave  deprives  a 
memlw-r  of  his  seat,  anil  leave  of  absence 
was  refuse<l  Mr.  Webb.  Hinvever.  prior 
to  the  se.ssion  Mr.  Webb  forwarded  his 
rt.'signati<jn  to  the  Ijlxnir  Party.  When  he 
was  drawn  in  the  ballot  he  r»'signe<l  the 
seat,  but  was  reelecte<l  unojiposed.  I.ahwur 
has  now  seln-ted  Mr.  H.  E.  Holland,  who 
just  faile<l  to  win  Wellington  North  the 
other  day.  Several  other  canilidates  are 
m<'ntioiHt|.  and  the  contest  will  Xn  interest- 
iiii;      .ind  excitini;.     (ire\   is  n  ininini;  centre. 
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CARDINAL    MERCIER'S   APPEAL. 


FATHER    G.    VANDAMME. 


Whilst  the-  Amiricans  were  in  aharge  of 
the  work  of  Belj;ian  relief,  we  heard  a 
great  deal  about  what  was  being  done  in 
order  to  rescue  the  down-trodden  people 
from  starvation,  but  since  the  United  States 
has  entered  the  war  little  is  said  on  the 
subject.  The  work  however  goes  on  just  the 
same.  Dutchmen  and  Spaniards  have  taken 
the  places  of  ^the  American  supervisors,  but 
the  actual  work  of  distribution  and  local 
organisation  remains,  as  it  has  always  been, 
in  the  hands  of  the  Belgians  themselves. 
But  the  Commission  for  Belgian  Relief 
necessarily  cannot  cover  all  the  ground.  It 
must  confine  itself  to  helping  those  who  de- 
clare themselves  destitute  and  penniless,  and 
there  axe  nimiberless  per.sons  whose  pride 
forbids  them  announcing  their  dire  distress 
or  whose  positions  would  be  gravely  com- 
promised did  thev  throw  themselves  on  the 
charity  of  thel  Commission.  There  are 
many  claims  which  the  official  committee 
cannot  possibly  satisfy,  and  other  or;ganisa- 
tions  have  come  into  'being  to  try  and  fill 
the  gaps.  Cardinal  Mercier,  whose  magni- 
ficent courage  and  defiance  of  the  invaders, 
have  been  acknowledged  by  an  admiring 
world,  has  taken  a  leading  part  in  this  par- 
ticular   work.      Thousands   of    families    re- 


ceive from  his  hands  the  means  of  procuring 
food  to  supplement  the  meagre  official 
rations  ;  thousands  of  respectable  poor,  hid- 
ing their  poverty  for  shame  owe  their  daily 
subsisitence  to  him.  To  take  just  one  in- 
stance. Years  ago  the  teachers  in  the  Bel- 
gian schools  found  themselves  without 
salaries,  but  they  have  nobly  stayed  at  their 
posts,  and  continued  to  instruct  the  boys  and 
girls  of  that  stricken  land.  Yet  how  were 
these  men  and  women  to  live?  If  they  de- 
clared themselves  paupers,  the  difficulty  of 
maintaining  their  position  in  school  and  up- 
holding order  there  was  immensely  in- 
creased. Thev  struggled  on  as  best  they 
could,  and  found  in  Cardinal  Mercier  a 
very  pillar  of  help  in  time  of  need. 

But  w'hilst  the  need  is  continually  increas- 
ing, and  calls  for  help  come  from  every 
side,  Cardinal  Mercier,  for  lack  of  funds', 
finds  it  more  and  more  difficult  to  give  that 
assistance  for  which  girls  and  boys  and  men 
and  'women  are  so  urgentlv  asking.  In  order 
to  secure  some  of  the  money  he  so  desper- 
ately requires  for  this  great  work  the  Car- 
dinal has  sent  representatives  out  to  other 
lands,  and  tihese  men.  bv  means  of  lectures, 
speeches  and  ay>peals.  are  endeavouring  to 
waken  in  countries  which  have  never  felt  the 
heel  of  the  invader  the  terrible  state  of 
affairs  in  Belgitmi.  The  monev  they  get  is 
immediatelv  cabled  to  the  Cardinal  himself, 
so  urgent  is  the  need  for  even  the  smallest 
contribution  at  this  time  of  stress.  The 
Cardinal's  representative  in  Australia  is 
Father  G.  Vandamme.  who  has  himself  ex- 
perienced what  it  means  to  live  in  Belgium 
undef  the  hard  and  exacting  rule  of  the 
Germans.  He  is  lecturing  up  and  down  the 
Commonwealth,  but  his  headquarters  are  at 
St.  Patrick's  Cathedral,  Melbourne.  Any 
contributions  sent  there  w'ill  be  acknow- 
ledged by  him,  and  be  at  once  sent  on  to 
the  Cardinal.  It  is  almost  impossible  for 
us  in  die  midst  of  plentv.  with  money  being 
lavis'hly  spent  all  around  us,  to  reali.se  w^hat 
conditions  are  like  in  Belgium,  where  mil- 
linns  know  not  where  their  next  meal  is 
coming  from.  Out  of  oiu-  abundance  we 
can  surely  spare  a  little  to  help  those  who 
have  been  in  bondage  for  close  on  four 
years,  and  who  mu.st  be  despairing  of  ever 
seeing  the  day  when  their  oppressors  vi-ill  be 
driven  from  their  once  fair  and  fruitful 
land. 
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REPATRIATION. 


"  Abandon  sloth  all  ye  \vho  enter  here. 


There  is  a  great  deal  oi  confusion  in 
the  mind  of  the  man  in  the  street  con- 
cerning the  steps  that  have  been  taken 
to  repatriate  our  soldiers.  Everyone 
realises  that  it  is  the  duty  of  Australia 
to  see  that  the  men  who  have  fought  for 
her  should  be  adequately  and  properly 
provided  for,  but  between  the  State  War 
Councils,  the  Amelioration  Funds,  the 
Defence  Department,  the  Repatriation 
Department,  the  State  Governments  and 
other  bodies,  it  is  ditticult  to  know  who 
is  responsible,  or  to  whom  the  men  should 
address  themselves.  I  write  the  foilow- 
mg  article  in  order  to  clear  up  the  posi- 
tion for  ni}'  readers,  at  any  rate. 

Since  April  8tli,  when  the  Repatriation 
Act  came  into  operation,  the  Repatriation 
Department  took  over  from  the  State 
Vv'ar  Councils  the  functions  hitherto  dis- 
charged by  those  bodies.  From  now  on 
when  a  man  has  once  obtained  his  dis- 
charge, he  can  look  only  to  the  Repatria- 
tion Department  for  assistance.  The 
Defence  Department  has  nothing  more 
to  do  with  him,  the  State  War  Council 
is  no  longer  concerned  with  his  doings. 
That  is  the  first  point  which  should  be 
made  quite  clear.  At  the  head  of  the 
Repatriation  Department  is  a  Cabinet 
Minister,  Senator  Millen,  who,  during 
the  last  few  months  has  been  getting  to- 
gether a  staff  and  making  all  the  neces- 
sary arrangements  for  handling  dis- 
charged men.  The  task  is  one  of  im- 
mense difficulty,  and  it  was  inevitable 
that  the  strongest  criticisms  would  be 
levelled  against  the  Minister  for  the 
delay  in  getting  his  department  into 
order.  But  he  has  acted  all  along  on  the 
conviction  that  it  was  far  better  to  make 
a  sound  and  safe  start  than  to  make  an 
ill-considered  beginning.  He  has  been 
clearing  the  ground  by  means  of  confer- 
ences, interviews  and  adjustments,  but 
is  now  in  a  position  to  go  ahead.  It  must 
necessarily  take  some  time  before  so 
large  a  department  can  be  in  proper 
working  order,  and  inevitably  serious 
complaints  will  be  made  about  delays 
and  mistakes.  Delays  are  unavoidable, 
and  mistakes  in  a  department  which  has 
to    deal    with    individual    cases    on    new 


lines  are  to  be  expected,  but  for  all  that 
the  country  is  at  last  seeing  a  real,  care- 
fully thought-out  attempt  to  cope  with 
the  great  problem  before  it. 

Senator  Alillen  ought  to  have  put  over 
the  door  of  the  Repatriation  offices  the 
motto  at  the  head  of  this  article,  for  the 
principle  which  underlies  every  arrange- 
ment he  has  made,  every  scheme  which 
has  been  adopted  for  tlie  replacing  of 
our  soldiers  in  civil  life  is  that  they  shall 
get  to  work  very  promptly,  and  that 
the  period  of  idleness  between  the  time 
of  their  discharge  and  their  taking  up 
employment  shall  be  as  brief  as  possible. 
This  is  well  shown  by  the  fact  that,  al- 
though the  Repatriation  Department  pro- 
Mdes  a  man  with  sustenance  whilst  he  is 
unemployed,  he  does  not  apply  for  that 
suDtenance  btu  has  to  apply  for  employ- 
ment. Ills  name  is  then  put  on  the  re- 
gister, and  if  the  department  is  not  then 
in  a  position  to  find  suitable  work  for 
him,  it  grants  sustenance,  but  on  the  con- 
dition that  when  suitable  work  is  forth- 
coming he  must  accept  it  or  give  a  rea- 
sonable excuse  for  not  doing  so.  If  he 
declines  work  found  for  him  which  is- 
suitable,  without  reasonable  excuse,  he 
drops  oti  the  sustenance  roll  altogether,, 
and  the  department  will  have  nothing 
more  to  do  with  him. 

AVhen  the  announcement  was  first 
made  that  sustenance  was  being  given- 
by  the  department,  there  was  a  tremen- 
dous rush  of  men.  and  a  bad  state  of 
congestion  resulted,  but  now  that  this 
first  rush  has  been  overcome,  and  men- 
have  been  sorted  out,  the  department  is- 
already  overtaking  the  applications. 
The  sustenance  has  been  fixed  to  repre- 
sent an  income  of  £2/2/-  a  week  for  a 
soldier  without  dependents,  a  combined 
weekly  income  of  £2/12/-  for  a  soldier 
with  a  wife,  a  total  weekly  income  of  £2 
15/-  for  a  soldier  with  a  wife  and  child,- 
and  thereafter  an  additional  3/6  per 
week  for  each  child  up  to  four,  so  that 
a  soldier  with  a  wife  and  four  or  more 
children  will  be  ensured  a  weekly  income 
of  £3/6/-  whilst  he  is  waiting  to  secure 
employment.  It  is  unavoidable  that 
many  square  pegs  will  be  put  into  round 
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difficult  to  deal  with  than  tiiu^e  ulio  will 
4.onie  later,  and  a  ;{reat  amount  ot  ^]»eci;d 
work  ha-i  hail  to  be  ilone  for  their  hi-nefit. 
Hitherto  tliere  has  usually  been  an  un- 
fortunate j;a|>  between  the  time  when  a 
man  obtains  his  discharge  and  wlicii  la- 
is  a^^ain  in  i>emianent  work.  During; 
these  weeks  or  months,  periiaps,  he  has 
too  often  got  into  a  state  of  mind  where 
work  has  l»ecome  distasteful  to  him.  it 
is  this  waiting  |)eriod  which  is  so  trying 
to  a  man  an.\iuus  to  get  busy  at  once. 
In  future,  as  far  as  the  Repatriation  De- 
i>.irtment  can  arrange,  this  gap  will  be 
closed.  There  still  remains  the  long  wait 
which  invalid  ami  woumlcd  soldiers 
often  have  to  e.\()erience  before  they  get 
their  discharge,  a  period  during  wliich. 
though  still  atteiKling  hospital  at  stated 
intervals,  they  have  nothing  to  do.  .Vt- 
tempts  have  been  made  to  find  occui)a- 
lion  for  the.se  men  in  various  ways,  but 
the  Re|>atriation  Department  has  no- 
thing whatever  to  do  with  the  man  until 
he  has  been  discharged.  I'ntil  th.it  time 
be  is  a  responsibility  on  the  Defence  De- 
partment, not  on  the  Repatriation  people. 
.•\t  present  the  Repatriation  Dei)art- 
ment  only  gets  in  touch  with  the  re- 
turned discharged  man  when  be  fetis 
moved  to  turn  up  at  its  ofliccs.  It  is 
highly  ad\  isable.  however,  that  a  much 
closer  trai'k  shall  Ik-  kept  oi  each  man 
than  is  tiie  case  at  present.  Senator 
Millen  has  attempted  to  arrange  for  the 
interviewing  of  men  in  I'ngland  before 
tliey  leave  for  .\ustralia.  to  ascertain 
from  them  what  they  wish  to  do  when 
they  get  back  here,  and  generally  to  ob- 
tain infoniiation  about  them  This, 
however,  he  has  not  vet  been  .ilile  to 
but    the    Ri  I    Depatt- 
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ing every  man  who  comes  back  to  Aus- 
'  "ia.  This  is  obtained  by  a  military 
i-r  returning  on  the  tr.ins|»ort.  who 
sends  in  he-  re|K)rt  from  I-'reinantle  in 
order  that  it  mav  reach  .Melbourne  a 
few  davs  before  tfic  men  llieinselves  ar- 
rive. \',rii'rr  long  no  iii.m  will  receive 
his  ■  lioni   being  interviewed 

by  ..        .  11  ollicer  who  will  thus 

ascertain  from  him  what  his  plans  aic. 

(jreat  numbers  of  those  who  have  re- 
turned, dirccily  they  have  had  their  dis- 
charge, disappear  altogether  frcjin  ofli- 
cial  ken.  1  hey  go  back,  it  maybe,  to 
their  ol<l  positions.  I'ossibly  they  arc  in 
alVIuent  circiinistaiwes.  In  any  case  they 
do  not  coinnuinicatc  with  the  Repatria- 
tion Department,  and  cease  altogether 
to  ask  anything  further  from  the  coun- 
try   for    vvlii'li      liiiv      1i:i\f      riski-il    their 

lives. 

The  Rcp.ilrialiuii  iJeparimeiit  is  pre- 
pared to  take  charge  of  every  discharged 
soldier,  to  see  that  be  is  provided  for  in 
some  way  or  other.  It  acce])ts  as  a  mini- 
mum obligation  the  responsibility  of  pro- 
viding him  with  an  op|>ortuiiity  of 
earning  at  least  a  h\  ing  wage,  and 
will  see  that  until  such  opi)ortunity  is 
forthcoming  he  obtains  sutiicient  to  live 
on.  If  ])ermanently  incapacitated  the  de- 
partment will  provide  for  him  for  the 
rest  of  his  life;  if  partially  disabled,  it 
will  see  that  he  is  i)aid  the  full  rate  of 
wages  for  whatever  work  he  is  fitted  for. 

In  aildition  to  looking  after  the  sol- 
diers themselves  the  dei)artment  is 
charged  with  the  care  of  widows  and 
orphans  and  de|iendents.  .\  widow  ob- 
tains from  the  I-'ederal  (jovernmcnt  a 
weekly  pensions  of  £1.  If  she  desires  to 
take  u]>  some  ]iarticular  occupation,  the 
(lep:irtment  will  arrange  fi>r  her  free  tui- 
tion, and  during  that  period  will  make  a 
grant  in  addition  to  her  pension.  The 
miiilary  pension  to  children  ceases  when 
they  reach  the  age  of  16.  In  many  cases 
these  boys  anil  girls  will  show  great  pro- 
mise, but  with  tile  ceasing  of  the  special 
grant  it  will  prolcibly  be  impossible  for 
any  further  education  to  be  given  them. 
In  such  cases  the  Repatriation  Depart- 
ment will  step  in  and  belli  t''*^  child. 
Necessarily  sjiecial  treatment  will  have 
to  be  meted  out  in  special  ca>-es.  and  that 
the  dejiartnient  is  prepareil  to  do.  but 
only  after  full  eiKpiiry  and  examination 
of  each  |)artic.:lar  case. 
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The   way    in     which    the   department 
works  is  as  follows  ; — It  comprises  a  Cen- 
tral Commission,  State  boards  and  local 
committees,  in  addition  to  the  ordinary 
official  staff.     The  Commission  consi-sts 
of  Senator  Millen,  two  returned  soldiers 
— Colonel  Owen  and  Mr.  Moo^-ehead — 
Mr.  Grayndler,  representing  the  Aus-tra- 
lian  Workers"  Union,   Mr.  Gibson,   Air. 
Sanderson  and  Sir  Langdon  Bonython, 
Each  State  Board  is  composed  in  much 
the  same  way,  with  four  business  men, 
two    returned    soldiers    and    one    repre- 
sentative of   organised   Labour.      These 
Boards  are  already  in  existence,  but  thus 
far  few  local  committees  have  been  es- 
tablished.    The  State  Boards  deal  with 
the  applications  for  employment  of  re- 
turned soldiers,  but  if  a  man  is  dissatis- 
fied with  the  decision  of  these  Boards, 
he  may  appeal  to  the  Commission  sitting 
in   Melbourne.         It   is   impossible   here 
to  go  into  all  the  ramifications  of  the  ar- 
rangements   between    the    Repatriation 
Board  and  the  State  Governments  con- 
cerning the  placing  of  returned  men  on 
the  land.     In  the  majority  of  cases  the 
State  Governments  have  undertaken  to 
provide   the    land,    and    generally   look 
after  the  men,  the  Repatriation  Depart- 
ment being  responsible  only  to  the  extent 
of  the  payment  of  a  maximum  sum  of 
£")00  to  each  settler.    Arrangements  have 
also  been  made  with  certain  of  the  State 
".iovernments  with  regard  to  the  employ- 
ment of  returned  soldiers  in  forestry  and 
in  other  ways. 

At  the  moment,  however,  as  already 
inentioned,  the  Repatriation  Department 
is  more  concerned  with  the  incapacitated 
or  semi-incapacitated  men  who  have 
been  coming  back  to  the  Commonwealth. 
Amongst  these  men  are:  the  slightly  in- 
-capacitated  man,  whose  injuries  are  so 
slight  that  with  a  little  training  he  can 
be  brought  back  to  normal  efficiency,  or 
whose  injuries,  while  preventing  him 
from  following  his  previous  calling,  are 
no  disability  to  his  securing  possession 
of  new  skill  in  some  fresh  occupation ; 
the  men  who  are  permanently  injured, 
and  who  can  never  hope  to  become  effi- 
cient workmen  or  to  have  their  normal 
capacity  restored  to  them,  but  who  yet 
are  able  to  do  some  work;  the  totally 
and  permanently  incapacitated,  who  can 
ne\-er  hope  to  work  again ;  the  blind,  and 
those  suft'ering  from  what  is  commonly 


called  shell-shock,  but  who  are  now  de- 
scribed in  Great  Britain  as  "  war  worn." 
For  these  last  plans  are  being  formed, 
but  at  the  moment  the  Repatriation  De- 
partment has  not  made  any  special  pro- 
vision  for  them.     It   has,  however,   ar- 
ranged with  the  Defence  Department  to 
handle  those  men  who  are  suffering  from 
various  forms  of  lung  trouble.     It  is  ob- 
viously undesirable  to  duplicate  depart- 
ments for  treating  this  class  of  illness, 
and  the  Defence  Department  has  already 
set  up  hospitals  for  their  care.     At  the 
end  of  the  war    these    institutions  will 
automatically  pass  over  to  the  Repatria- 
tion  Department.     As   far  as  the  blind 
soldiers  are  concerned,  their  numbers  are 
fortunately   small.     Arrangements   have 
been  made  with  St.  Dunstan's,  in  Lon- 
don, so  that  our  blind  boys  can  be  trained 
in  that  most  efficient  institution.     Those 
who    have   not    had   the   benefit    of   this 
training  can  be  trained  in  the  blind  in- 
stitutions of  the   States.     The  manage- 
ments of  these  institutes  have  undertaken 
the  actual  work  of  training  and  are  mak- 
ing arrangements  that  this  training  may 
be  carried  on  not  in  the  ordinary  institu- 
tions,  but   in   separate   buildings.      This 
arrangement    has    been    made    so    that, 
whilst  getting  the  advantage  of  the  ex- 
pert  knowledge,   that    is   to   be    derived 
from  these  institutions,  the  not  unnatural 
disinclination  of  soldiers  to  be  placed  in 
them  is  overcome.    The  soldiers  will  not 
li\e  in  these  institutions,  but  will  dwell 
in   the   near   neighbourhood   and   attend 
them  daily  for  instruction  and  work. 

For  those  who  are  totally  and  perman- 
ently im  apacitated  special  hostels  are 
being  established  by  the  department, 
where  they  will  be  provided  with  a  suit- 
able home,  the  surroundings  of  which 
will  be  pleasant,  and  from  which  they 
can  behold  something  of  the  life  that  is 
about  ihem.  The  idea  is  that  these  men 
who  are  bed-ridden,  paralysed,  or  other- 
wise totally  incapacitated,  shall  not  be 
shut  up  in  some  distant,  isolated  place, 
but  shall  be  near  enough  to  the  city  to 
enable  friends  to  visit  them  and  enter- 
tainments to  be  given  to  cheer  them  and 
help  them  pass  the  time. 

The  pennanently  injured  men  who  can 
yet  do  some  light  work  have  provided  a 
very  difficult  problem  for  the  depart- 
ment. Two  alternatives  suggest  them- 
selves.   They  can  be  provided  with  an  in- 
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that  employers  ccjuid  not  be  exijected  to 
j>ay  these  men  full  wages,  as  they  could 
not  turn  out  a  full  ilay"s  work.  On  the 
other  hainl.  it  was  necessary  that  these 
men  should  receive  the  projjcr  rate  of 
j)ay  for  whatever  cl:iss  of  (K-ctipalion 
they  took  up.  After  conferences  with 
employers  and  representatives  of  the 
Trades  Unions,  it  was  arran^;ed  that  the 
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trained  te<i"'   *'     instruction    is    to   be 
given,  by  nent    with    the    .State 
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medical  care  will  Ik-  able  to  obtain  it  free. 

.^eiiat«»r  Milieu  has  doulus  regardmg 
private  santoria  for  convalescent  sol- 
diers ExiK-rience  has  api)arently  con- 
vinced him  that  these  do  not  assist  in 
inclining  the  soldier  to  take  up  work 
again.  In  this  he  is  amply  confirmed  by 
the  re|K)rts  which  have  reached  Aus- 
tralia from  Canada,  where  the  i>rivate 
.sanal(»riuni  is  now  in  stronj,'  disfavour. 

.\t  present  unfortunately  many  soldiers 
lie  in  hospital  brooding  over  what  is  to 
U-conie  ot  them  when,  discharged  from 
the  anny,  they  must  once  more  rely  upon 
their  o\vn  exertions  to  get  tliem  a  living. 
Such  speculations  lia\c  hitherto  been  un- 
answered, and  have  undoubtedly  had  un- 
fortunate consequences  in  many  cases. 
N'ow.  however,  th.it  the  Repatriation  De- 
partment is  proiK-rly  launched,  no  sol- 
dier need  worry  about  the  future,  but  it 
is  highly  iniixjrl.int  that  he  should  be 
told  til  is'  at  the  earliest  possilile  moment. 
I  understand  that  the  depailmeiU  is  pre- 
paring a  booklet,  telling  in  brief  just 
what  it  has  been  created  to  do  for  those 
who  have  risked  their  lives  in  defence 
of  the  Kinpire.  This  booklet  ought  to  be 
in  the  hands  of  every  returning  soldier, 
and  should  be  available  in  every  hospital 
in  .\ustralia.  The  sooner  Repatriation 
ofticers  are  able  to  get  in  touch  with  the 
mi-n  -.vlio  come  back  the  belter,  and  it 
would  not  be  inadvi-.ii)le  for  these  offi- 
cers to  visit  the  hosiiitais  and  ascertain 
the  wishes  and  the  intentions  ot  the 
wounded  men  lying  there.  Their  visit 
inigiit  remove  a  load  of  an.xiety  from  a 
man  which  wai  seriously  interfering  with 
his  recovery. 

.Naturally,  as  ])ractical  experience  is 
gained,  alterations  will  have  to  be  made 
in  some  of  the  arrangcnieiits,  and  new 
schemes  will  have  to  DC  adopted,  but  it 
is  quite  clear  that  Senator  Milieu  and 
his  lieliK-rs  have  cre;(tcd  the  j'''"""'!" 
work  of  a  scheme  by  which  .-Kus- 
tralia  should  be  .ible  to  discharge  her  ob- 
ligations to  her  returned  soldiers. 
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Oh,  wad  some  Power  the  giftie  g-ie  us 
To  see  oursels  as  ithers  see  us— Burns. 


The  American  papers  are  almost  uiiani- 
jnous  ill  assuming-  tliat  ihe  German  peace 
sugg:estions,  made  l)eforc  the  beginning 
of  the  recent  offensive,  were  entirely  in- 
sincere, and  aimed  only  at  attaining  a 
tactical  advantage  for  the  Central 
Powers.  Some  of  their  cartoons  are 
quite  clever.  The  three  on  this  page 
iire  typical  of  hosts  of  others. 

The  Spanish  Campana  dc  Gracia 
shows  Germany  trying  to  catch  fish  with 
a  hook  baited  with  the  Turkish  crescent. 
but  why  Turkey  should  be  regarded  as 
being  sacrificed  in  order  to  induce  Russia 
to  make  peace  is  difficult  to  see,  in  view 
of  the  fact  that  Turkey  regained  her  lost 
provinces  thereby,  and  lost  all  fear  of 
Russia  trying  to  realise  her  age-long 
■dream  of  possessing  Constantinople  and 
the  Straits. 


Eagle. 


I  Brooklyn. 


rribu74e.i  [New  York. 

THE  STRING   AT    liEAiST  IS   EEAL. 


IVorW.l 


[New    York. 


CAMOUFLAGED. 
German   frightftilness   concealed   in   a   pean'e  oHer. 


WILL  HE    SEE    IT? 

RigUt   about  face"    Germany's   only    way    to 
peaxje  " 
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limci  lfu0u<inr.i  |N*«  York 

NKATll    TilK    ni.D   CHKSTXT7T-TKI  ! 

"  OMnc,   lot    u«  *U  drtwii   and  tw  frin   i- 

American  ami  olhcr  newspapers  taki- 
the  view  that  l\iis>.ia  lias  j;ot  nothin)^  at 
all  out  (jf  the  jitace  iiia<le  with  (jennany, 
an<l  the  Ki:ssian  Wn-y  Saiirikon  sliows 
a  revohilidiiary  cscapitig  with  the  loot  of 
the  churches,  which  it  is  pleased  to  con- 
sider he  rejjanls  as  Iteiiijj  of  jjreater  ini- 


/•••tl-Uuvalcli  ]  [til.     I^.ul*.    LjJ.A. 

l.IKK    KVKRYTHIVfi  rtyr.  <!ETS    KoR    NOTHING 


|M)rtaiiii  ill. in  iiH-  ^.u  iiig  '<t  Ills  i"(imitr\ 
'["he  freedom  enjoyed  by  the  Russian 
press  under  the  Molshevik  rule  is  indeed 
surprising,  and  Kussia  to-day  is  probably 
one  of  the  least  censored  places  in  the 
worM. 

Simf'lictssitnus  shows  Russia  wiping 
out  her  delits  to  the  world  liy  the  simple 
ex|>e«lieiu  of  obliterating  iheni  altogether, 
after  the  method  of  {he  censor. 


t    11  »'.  {. 11*11)      il€      I.  f.lf  1.1 


••AH.\'     A     lUTK    AT    LAW 


llian-oiona. 
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Novy   Satirikon.]  [Petpograd. 

A    RXISSIAN    VIEW    OF    HER    "  PATRIOTS." 

'  If  I  can't  save  the  fatherland,  I  will  save  what 
I   can   of   it!" 


Another  German  paper  makes  fun  of 
the  American  millions  crossing  the  At- 
lantic witliout  ships,  in  its  cartoon,  "  The 


Simviicissitnus.']  [Manich. 

"BE    FORGOTTEN.    O    YE     MILLIONS!" 

"  Thus  are  our  debts  to  the  whole  world 
cancelled." 

Transport  Question  Settled."  Other 
German  cartoons  show  America  anxious 
to  help  but  unable  to  do  so  owing  to  the 
lack  of  shipping,  and  this  view  is  every- 
where emphasised  in  the  German  news- 
papers. 


Jugend.)  [Munich. 

THE    TRANSPORT     QUESTION    SETTLEOD. 

The  Amerioan  million  army  crossing  in  single  file  on  a  latitudinal  line. 


THE    ECHO    FROM    THE   WEaT 
'Help'"     "  Shlproom !" 


l"'.C.(j..  whose  drawing.  "  I-'ryiiiR-Pan-  * 
'  iemianispi."  was  ]niblishcd.  of  course. 
I'cfore  the  beginning  of  tlie  jircscnl  of- 
fensive. cvi(lentl\  considered  that  the 
ran-<"icmiaii  was  on  the  eve  of  «|uittiiig 
the  fryiiigiian  for  the  fire. 

SiiiiHii-issiiinis.  one  of  wIidw  cartoons 
.ipjK-.irs  on  this  Jiage.  was  not  allowed  to 
he  Sold  on  hookstalls  or  news-stands  in 
(iermany  before  the  war.  so  anti-mih- 
tarist  and  Dnti-Prussian  was  it.  but  now 


IManlrh 


.*»'implici 
"  Tb*  raor*  Ul»7  liricta.  tiic  I«m  I  wtlfti 


TO    BE    OR    NOT   TO   BB' 


Lt  HiTt.)  IParti 

THE  CHAUCKI.IiOR.S'    ttVKT. 

Pour  liandt  which  lack  »<-o>rd.  Caeriiio  and 
HertliiiK  du  not  piny  in  th*  •.iiiw  k«y.  Oat  qdm- 
ti'iiit    if    it    in   »veii   Ihp   wiinr    pi«r«. 


7XJ  « 

<i 

I^^P 

^ 

^^^ 

w  ^ 

ir««tmin<trr   Oturtft.) 


lIx>ndoD. 


FBTINO-PAN-aBBM  AMAH. 
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v^k^ 


[Berlin. 


THE    NEW   SONG. 

The  RBACTioNAnv   Paktv  :    "  That  music  is  a  dead 
BOiircli  for   me." 

its  cartoons  rival  those  of  the  greatest 
Pan-German  journals  in  the  hatred  they 
show,  of  Great  Britain. 

The  German  papers  are  more  bitter 
against  M.  Clemenceau  than  against  any 
•ther  single  individual  on  the  Allied  side. 
Kladderadatsch  tries  to  suggest  that  he 


Lustige  Blatter.]  [Berlin. 

"PACIFIST  PERSECUTION   HAS  BEGUN  IN 

PARIS." 

is  m  the  power  of  Great  Britain,  and 
does  as  he  is  told  by  British  statesmen. 
The  title  is  a  play  upon  the  name  of 
Clemencean's  paper.  L'Homyte  Libre. 
In  the  early  days  of  the  war  this  was 
suppressed  because  of  the  present  Prime 
Minister's  frank  criticism  of  the  French 
Government  and  the  army  administra- 
tion.    The  veteran  journalist  and  states- 


,>5^V^^^^ 


"=W 


Kladderadatsch.]  tBerlin. 

GIjEMENCEAU.     L'HOMME    ENOHAINE. 


Reynolds'    Nrwsvaper.l  [London. 

THE   SENSITIVE   PLANT. 

If    this    little  sprig   of   shamrock 
Prom  the  great  Convention  grew. 

Then  wouki  Irish  eyes  he  smiling. 
And  set  others  smiling,  too. 
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yny    IS.    ItU  I 
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ttrvnoldi'    Setrrpaper.]  [London. 

TUK    SAUSAGE    BWINDLK. 
The  price  of  moat    it   (lied,   we're  lolil. 
Hal  ■aiiiJEn    are  'uncontrolled"- 
Ho  no<  |«  ancll   the  biitrher's  bill. 
The  uicai   giHw   through   the  iiianKC  mill. 

man.  nothing  daunted,  brouglit  it  out 
nc.xt  (lay  with  the  title  changed  to 
L'Hommc  Enchaine.  The  day  after  he 
was  called  by  the  President  to  become 
Prime  .Minister  of  France  the  paper  re- 
verted to  ii<  old  title.  L'Hommc  Libre, 
and  Clemenceau  issued  instructions  can- 
celling all  the  censor's  regulations  con- 
earning  jwlitical  matters,  and  restricted 
iHe  cen.sorship  to  its  proper  function— 


'/  /yrs. 


V 


'^- 


^or\A.\  iJiew    VTTFk 

TUB  COAL  SHORTAGE. 

"  Frigbtfninen  "   in   Amerioa. 

n.'jmcly,  the  prevention  of  the  publication 
of  news  likely  to  be  of  use  to  the  enemy. 

Lustiijc  Blatter,  in  its  cartoon,  "  Paci- 
fist Persecution  Has  Hegun  in  Paris." 
shows  Caillau.x  in  the  arena,  whilst  his 
bitter  personal  enemy,  Clemenceau, 
enters  it  as  a  tiger. 

Reynolds'  newspaper  has  contained 
many  cartoons  at  the  expense  of  the  pro- 
fiteer. The  one  reproduced  on  this  page 
well  illustrates  an  anachronism  in  the 
decisions  of  the  FockI  Controller. 

In  America  there  was  considerable 
bitterness  recently  over  the  coal  short- 
age, and  the  inability  of  the  poorer 
classes  to  obtain  anything  wherewith  to 
heat  their  houses. 


— -,    \Z::^ 
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DRIVING    TMK    WGI.F    PHOJI    THE    DOOR. 
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THE   MARQUIS    OF   LANSDOWNE 


Few  peoi>le  have  been  more  talked 
about  than  Lord  Lansdowne  since  the 
appearance  of  liis  famous  letter  in  Lon- 
don some  time  a.^o.  He  has  been  most 
furiously  attacked  for  what  he  said,  and 
for  his  demand  that  the  Allies  should 
more  clearly  define  their  war  aims.  A 
very  interesting  account  of  the  noble 
lord  appears  in  the  NccV  York  Sun,  from 
the  pen  of  Mr.  F.  Cunliffe  Owen.  He 
says : — 

No  one  possessed  of  this  knowledge 
would  accord  tlu-  slightest  attention  to 
the  charges  so  freely  made  that  the 
publication  of  the  letter  was  intended  as  a 
stab  in  the  back  of  David  Lloyd  George,  and 
as  a  party  device  to  bring  about  his  downfall. 
Lord  Lansdowne  hSs  far  too  lofty  a  sense  of 
honour,  is  much  too  conscientious  and  also 
patriotic  to  be  capable  of  anything  of  the  kind, 
much  as  he  may  have  disliked  and  distrusted 
the  present  Premier  ever  since  the  latter[s 
duke-and-marquis-baiting  days,  and  desire  his 
disappearance  from  public  life.  Whatever 
else  may  be  said  about  the  letter  it  is  abso- 
lutely sincere,  and  therefore  its  contentions, 
though  they  may  fail  to  convince,  are  at  least 
deserving  of  being  treated  with  the  respect 
due  to  honest  opinions. 

It  has  been  intimated  that  Lord  Lans- 
downe's  letter  had  the  approval  of  ex-Premier 
Asquith,  and  even  of  George  V.  While  it  can 
rjot  be  denied  that  the  letter  has  been  eulogised 
and  defended  by  all  the  various  organs  of 
the  Asquith  press,  has  been  hailed  with  satis- 
faction by  those  me-.nbers  of  the  Liberal  and 
Coalition  Cabinets,  who,  like  the  Marqviis, 
were  dropped  by  Lloyd  George  when  forming 
his  present  administration,  and  was  even  ac- 
corded an  expression  of  sympathy  by  Her- 
bert Asquith  himself  at  a  Liberal  meeting  held 
last  week,  I  do  not  for  one  moment  believe 
that  the  King  either  saw  the  letter  or  approved 
of  it  before  its  publication. 

Lord  Lansdowne  has  never  been  re- 
garded as  a  particularly  brilliant  man  or 
a  great  stalesman.  btit  he  is  looked  upon 
as  a  soimd  man  of  good  judgmeitt,  whose 
word  can  be  absolutely  relied  upon. 
He  was  in  charge  of  the  War  Office  at 
the  time  of  the  Boer  war,  and  naturally 
was  held  responsible  for  some  of  the 
horrible  muddle  made  at  that  time, 
but  it  is  very  doubtful  if  any  other 
War  Minister  could  have  done  bet- 
ter. He  then  became  Minister  of 
Foreign  Affairs,  but  was  very  unpopular 
with  King  Edward,  as  he  took  the  line 
that  the  monarch  had  no  business  at  all 
to  interfere  with  the  management  of  the 
Foreign  Office.  He  was  a  member  of 
Mr;  Asquith's  Coalition  Government, 
but  was  not  included  in  that  of  Mr. 
Lloyd  George. 


Now,  wliile  Lord  Lansdowne  may  not  be  a 
shining  light,  he  is  blessed  with  a  clever  wife, 
and,  although  extremely  opinionated  and  ter- 
ribly obstinate,  he  has  the  good  sense  to  defer 
to  her  advice.  It  may,  therefore,  be  taken 
for  granted  that  she  not  only  saw  his  letter 
liefore  it  appeared,  but  that  she  likewi.se  sanc- 
tioned its  publication.  It  is  this  which  in  the 
eyes  of  those  who  know  the  Lansdownes  gives 
to  it  its  importance. 

Another  cause  of  difference  between 
Lord  Lansdowne  and  King  Edward  was 
in  connection  with  Ireland,  for  the  late 
King  leaned  towards  Home  Rule, 
whereas  Lord  Lansdowne  would  have 
i.othing  whatever  to  do  with  it.  Lord 
Salisbury  always  insisted  that  as  Foreign 
Minister  he  was  responsible  only  to  the 
Crown,  and  never  took  Parliament  or 
even  his  Cabinet  into  his  confidence.  Sir 
Edward  (jrey  took  much  the  same  line, 
but,  as  already  mentioned,  Lord  Lans- 
downe would  not  tolerate  royal  interfer- 
ence. Of  the  Marquis  himself  Mr. 
Owen  says . —       ' 

Lord  Lansdowne,  although  possessed  of  the 
gift  of  incisive  speech,  tinged  very  often  with 
an  ironv  and  sarcasm  surprising  in  so  very 
kind-hearted  and  generous-minded  a  inan, 
has  no  sense  of  humour,  which  is  all  the  more 
aniazing  in  view  of  the  fact  that  Irish  and 
French  blood  may  be  said  to  predominate  in 
Lis  veins.  Tracing  his  descent  from  that 
Walter  Fitz-Otho  Castellan  of  Windsor,  in 
the  eleventh  centiTry.  w^ho  was  likewise  the 
founder  of  the  family  of  the  Irish  Dukes  ot 
Leinster,  his  ancestors  settled  in  the  Emerald 
Isle  over  seven  hundred  years  ago,  when 
Thomas  Fitzmaurice  became  First  Lord  of 
Kerry.  Governor  of  Ireland,  and  married  the 
granddaughter  of  Dermod,  King  of  Leinster. 
The  Lord  Lansdowne  of  to-day  is  the  twenty- 
sixth  Lord  of  Kerry  in  the  male  line  direct. 
Lord  Lansdowne's  French  blood  comes  to  him 
by  his  mother,  eldest  daughter  of  the  Comte 
de  Flahault,  and  through  him  he  can  claim 
descent  both  from  the  great  Talleyrand  and 
from  King  Louis  XV.  of  France.  It  is  un- 
doubtedly from  his  grandfather,  the  Comte  de 
Flahault,  that  Lord  Lansdowne  inherits  his 
baldness,  his  extraordinary  mastery  of  the 
French  language,  and  his  perfect  manners,  m 
which  the  courtesy  of  the  English  (jrand  seig- 
rcur  and  great  ncble  is  happily  blended  with 
that  of  the  Court  of  Versailles  in  the  times, 
alas  !  of  long  ago. 

In  conclusion,  he  says  that  Lord  Lans- 
downe attained  the  highest  offices  of 
State  owing  to  his  lofty  sense  of  honour, 
and  the  realisation  of  the  obligations  of 
his  name  and  lineage.  It  is  on  record 
that  he  twice  refused  a  dukedom,  which 
is  a  still  greater  claim  to  distinction  than 
being  a  duke ! 
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IHE   MUNITIONS   OF   PEACE. 
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A  nioM   rnmfnrtinu  article  is  cmiti 
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/butwl  by  '  I-.  Maro.ssan  t 

Saturd,t\  .    /'oj/  on   wti  .i 

'  'lU  to  prepare  for  the - 

itir  the  war  is  over,     i  .<    ;.  ,,^ 

who.  tired  of  mere  talk  ami 

of  eloquent  spi-cches,  forccast- 

we    are    ffO'"K    to    do.   ha\c 

actually  jjot  hu.sy  and  done.     Naturally. 

he  has  a  Kf>od  deal  to  say  .il>out  the  Paris 

'  "onftTcncc: — 

A  -.rrir  n-.-n  T  went  to  Europe  to  5lu<l>   .•■n 
lal   reference   to  the  cl 
it   will  incvit.iMv  com.- 
•'.(1.      Til.      •■  iiic.j 

had  jii»t  war 

•*}'  had    run    i.,.    , ,i;    of 

I'ilter  and  uncompr.imitinK  t-cononijc  r(|>risal 
aKain^t  the  Central  l'.>wer<.  It  meant  that 
the  nations  which  fouKht  toRether  would 
trade  together.  The  whole  strategy  of  l>o>- 
c"  ■'■  '"linalion  and  exclusion,  which  r'e- 
f-  'Id  of   commerce,   was   staked  out. 

1 '  '  *  drew  up  the  war  map  of  peace. 

They  Were  determined  that  the  fruits  of  vic- 
tory should  l>c  frarnercd.  In  all  this  proposed 
deployment  of  ccimomic  forces  there  was  no 
reference  to  the  then  Rreatest  non-l>cIliKerenl 
nation.  The  United  .States  was  still  out  of  the 
war — an  oliject  of  suspicion  to  friend  and 
foe  alike.  By  the  ilecrec  of  the  supreme  court 
of  world  trade  regiilation  we  were  scntencecl 
to  a  seat  on  the  economic  doorstep  of  the 
universe.  V\  c  faced  the  alternative  of  Ix-inK 
hurled  into  the  trade  lap  of  (jermany  or  Koinj; 
"  alone.     The  pros|H-ct  waji  not  pleasant. 

Readers  will  remember  that,  imme- 
diately after  the  Paris  Resolutions  were 
antiounced  to  the  world.  I  published  an 
article  on  the  subject.  j)ointing  out  that 
they  could  never  be  enforced,  and  Liter 
insiste<l  thai  they  were  actually  a  fonnid- 
able  weaiwni  forpcd  by  Allied  statesmen 
for  the  use  of  the  (lemians.  Mr.  Mar- 
cossan  takes  the  same  view.     He  says:— 

Two  years  ago,  and  aLso  a  vear  ago.  I  found 

tn.'l^..i  1  '     .i '•'   fire  of  commercial  heat. 

.1"  was  the  pal  phrase 

war  orator;  it  ran  like 
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"  We  must  annihilate  (Jer- 

it  out  of  husiness   for- 
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Ijipland  soon  realised  that  whilst  the 
I'aris  resolution.t  provided  excellent 
material  for  Win-thc-War  orators  they 
were  impractical  because  individuals, 
not  nations,  carry  on  bu.siness,  and  in  the 
'  nd  the  jKH-ket  lM)ok  is  what  counts. 

One  reason  wh>  the  trade-reprisal  fever  is 
subsiding  is  that  some  of  the  great  com- 
hinations  of  Kuro|>ean  q|pilal  entrenched  in 
luiffland.  I-'raiKi .  and  what  was  once  Hdgium. 
which  havi-  or  1k,.|  hi^  financial  interests  witli 
the  Central  I'owers.  arc  not  so  keen  about 
t.  mmercially  aiinihitatiiig  the  lands  out  of 
which  they  once  drew  profits,  and  which  will 
ofTer  another  oppt^rtunily  for  trade  inter- 
course when  the  war  is  over.  Anotlicr  is. 
IK-ople  are  realising  that  you  cannot  sell  with- 
out huyitiR.  .Soniiiiiic  must  purchase  the  Ger- 
man output.  Still  a  third  reason  is  that,  if 
there  is  to  l)e  any  indemnity  for  Belgium. 
Serbia  and  ravaged  France  the  IxKrhe  must  Ikt 
Riven  an  opportunity  to  raise  it.  The  big 
.ictivity.  therefore,  in  England  to-<lay.  aside 
from  war  work,  is  the  buildiuR  up  of  a 
n'achine  tlial  shall  provi.le  the  economic 
securitv  t.i  eiial.le  her  to  coiie  with  the  trade 
enemy  on  its  own  terms.  The  merciless  effi- 
ciency that  drove  Germany  to  her  shining 
place  in  the  world-trade  sun  will  be  met  by  a 
weaimn  of  the  same  calibre.  Instead  of 
.leslruction  there  will  lie  imitation.  The  de»il 
will  Ik-    fought   with   tire. 

A  r.ritish  .statesman  told  Mr.  Marcos- 
-san:  "The  bip  thing  to  do  to-dav  is  to 
win  the  war.  If  we  win  the  biggest  of 
all  problenis  afterw;irds  will  be  easy ;  if 
we  lose  the  easiest  will  become  hardest. 
If  (icnnany  is  beaten  and  the  Prussian 
dethroned,  then  why  not  admit  the  (ier- 


maii    I  leopic 
nations?" 

-Vnother    nni. 


itll.i     till' 


•IK 


Britain  to  an   un 
pr.-icticabilily  of  i! 


'1,1s  Ijrou^li: 
!lif  Utter   im- 

,     ,         .       .  •  ■"■ Unions.     The 

declaration  of  a  ruthless  trade  war— heralde.1 
with  brass  lanil.s  ami  fastened  upon  the  very 
w.ilN  ..f  the  worM— has  made  the  (.ermani 
liftht  all  the  harder.  It  has  Riven  them  an  im- 
petus to  struRgle  on  under  the  Iielicf  that 
they  were  batllintf  for  their  economic  exist- 
ence. I  have  heard  this  slated  by  (iermaii 
'•i-u     ""i    who    were    capture'!    by    (he    British. 

Ihus  I  offer  first-hnnrf  e\-idciKe  of  one  major 
mistake  of   that   .  .    which,   so   far  as 

concrete  result   iv  !.  h.is  achieved  no 

end  save  to  give  in.    enemy  a  new  battle  cry. 

Mr.  .Marcossan  then  goes  on  to  tell  us 
what  is  actually  being  done  in  Great  Bri- 
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tain  to-day.  A  new  spirit  pervades  the 
country.  '■  Winning  by  weight  of  out- 
l)ut  "  will  be  the  slogan  on  the  battlefields 
of  business  as  on  the  battlefields  of 
1'~landers.  Gone  forever  are  the  sedate 
."1(1  methods,  the  limitation  of  output. 
Said  Mr.  Docker,  the  great  railroad  car 
onstructor : — 

The  big  lesson  Eiiglanil  must  learn  is  that 
you  may  begin  to  jjroduce  an  article  at  a 
jiouiui  and  end  by  turning  it  out  at  a 
shilling  if  you  make  enough  of  them.  We 
must  keep  our  factories  going  all  the  time. 
even  if  the  profit  is  reduced. 

The  huge  munition  factories  will,  says 
Mr.  Churchill,  be  used  to  manufacture 
the  munitions  of  peace.  Said  another 
well-known  man:  "  Either  we  shall  have 
the  biggest  national  scrap  heap  ever  wit- 
nessed,   or    we   must    make    the   biggest 


effort  ever  reached  in  industrial  organ- 
isation." Mr.  Marcossan  explains  how 
gun  factories  will  turn  out  motor  cars, 
how  shell  shops  will  manufacture  type- 
writers, and  so  on  and  so  forth,  draws 
a  most  reassuring  picture  of  the  way  in 
which  John  Bull  has  taken  his  coat  off 
and  got  down  to  business  in  earnest. 
After  touching  on  the  colossal  war  debt 
he  says : — 

By  exploiting  the  resources  of  the  Empire 
it  is  e.xpected  to  secure  a  new  and  larger  in- 
come, with  which  to  pay  interest  on  the 
National  Del>t;  and,  also,  an  immense  un- 
earned increment,  out  of  which  the  whole 
colossal  national  debt  can  be  ultimately  paid. 

It  is  at  any  rate  comforting  to  learn 
that  State  exploitation  of  dominion  re- 
sources will  materially  lighten  the  load 
posterity  has  to  carry. 


HOW    THE    GERMANS    FIGHT   THE   TANKS. 


The  Scieiiiific  American  publishes  a 
translation  of  a  general  order  captured  in 
France  recently,  which  sets  out  how  the 
Germans  have  instructed  their  men  to  fight 
the  tanks.  The  use  of  large  cannon  in  ad- 
vanced positions  seems  to  have  been  the 
most  effective  means  of  countering  our  new 
weapon  of  offence.  The  instructions  were 
as  follows  : — 

Obstacles  :  Trenches  of  a  minimum  width 
of  from  13  to  i6i  feet  and  a  depth  of  at 
least  10  feet,  also  a  very  thick  mud,  con- 
stitute very  serious  obstacles  against  tanks. 
Freshly  plowed  land  or  barricades  are  easily 
crossed.  " 

It  is  not  worth  while  constructing  ob- 
stacles ;  it  is  preferable  to  attack. 

Methods  of  attack :  Tanks  on  the  march 
should  be  attacked  by  artillery  before  their 
entry  into  action,  even  if  there  is  not  a 
great  chance  of  hitting  them.  The  essen- 
tial thing  is  to  forbid  the  enemy  infantry  to 
follow  them ;  it  is  necessary  that  the  enemy 
infantrymen  fear  the  zone  over  which  the 
tanks  are  advancing. 

To  attack  the  tanks  themselves  the  only 
reasonable  method  is  to  place  the  cannon 
in  the  advanced  zone  of  the  battlefield  so 
that  they  may  be  able  immediately  to  put 
the  tanks  out  of  action  by  direct  hits.  Every 
shot  which  hits  the  mark  kills  several  men 
oi  the  crew,  and  often  sets  fire  to  the  tank. 
The  artillery  sections  which  are  held  in  re- 
serve back  of  the  front  do  not  know  what 
is  going  on,  and  in  general  arrive  too  late 
to  be  of  use. 

The  cannon,  in  principle,  should  be  placed 
far  in  advance;  thus  the  enemy  is  not  able 
to  surprise  us. 


The  commander  of  the  front  line  troops 
should  be  responsible  for  the  placing  of 
anti-tank  cannon.  Pieces  mounted  on  auto 
trucks  are  ver>'  useful  if  the  roads  are 
good. 

Infantry  :  The  line  of  battle  must  not  be 
opened,  except  to  allow  intact  tanks  to 
pass ;  the  troops  may  seek  cover,  but  they 
would  not  fall  back.  It  is  necessary  that 
the  tanks  should  be  put  out  of  action  back 
of  the  line.  The  main  thing  is  to  repulse 
the  enemy  infantry.  Several  posts  should 
be  detached  behind  the  front  for  the  defence 
against  the  tanks. 

.Armament :  The  most  efficacious  weapon 
against  the  tanks  is  the  armour-piercing 
bullet.  It  is  feared  by  the  crews  of  the 
tanks,  because  it  pierces  the  armour  and 
produces  at  the  same  a  great  flame,  which 
frequently  sets  fire  to  the  fuel  reservoir. 

The  best  method  of  attacking  a  tank  is 
from  the  rear,  because  it  is  not  easy  for 
its  crew  to  fire  from  behind,  and  because 
the  rear  is  the  part  the  least  protected. 
Street  fighting  against  the  tanks  is  very 
favourable  to  the  infantry ;  the  troops 
shelter  themselves  in  the  houses  and  leit 
the  tanks  pass,  and  then  open  fire  with 
machine  guns  and  rifles  from  close  range. 

Hand  grenades,  employed  one  at  a  time, 
are  useless.  It  is  necessary  to  employ  a 
concentrated  charge  (several  cylinders 
grouped  around  a  central  grenade),  and 
thaw  it  under  the  tank ;  but  this  is  not 
easy  to  do. 

Light  trench  cannon  (minnenwerfer)  are 
efficacious,  when  they  are  fired  from  a 
feeble  angle ;  good  results  have  been  ob- 
tained by  the  fire  of  isolated  pieces. 

In  general,  the  tactics  to  employ  against 
tanks  must  be  made  the  object  of  theories 
and  practical  experience ;  the  tanks  will 
thus  lose  their  terrifying  effect. 
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\Vc  know  ^o  little  almiit  what  i<  C'^i'itr 
on   ill  hat  any  artiilc  t! 

light  ii;  irr  is  of  |K-t'uliar  i^ 

Such  a  Olio  appears  in  Tin-  Ninflcenlh 
Century  from  tlic  \>cn  of  !^>lic  lT«|iiart. 
who  has  an  intimate  |>cr5onal  kimwlcilfre 
of  that  niilinppy  country.  True  some  of 
the  ihiiij^s  he  tolls  us  seem  soinowhat 
strange  in  the  li|;ht  of  most  recent 
events,  hut  he  pivcs  much  useful  iiifor- 
nialioii  al)oiit  the  new  States  which  iiavc 
l)ccn  sot  uj).  lie  is  convinced  that  the 
Bolshevik  loaders  are  snhsidiscd  hy  (ier- 
many.  and  assorts  that  the  Red  Guards 
are  carrying  out  the  Teutonic  pro- 
gramme. 'I  hat  hoing  so.  how  does  he 
explain  the  fact  that  Geniiaii  troops  are 
furiously  fighting  the  Ked  (iuards  in 
FinlniKi  and  Ukraina.  how  reconcile  the 
theory  of  suhsidised  Bolsheviki  with  the 
.support  given  to  anti-Bolshcvik  parties 
in  Ckraini.i,  Finland  and  elsewhere?  He 
urges,  indeed,  that  ( ireat  Britain  ami  her 
./VlTies  shall  themselves  supjKirt  these 
onti-Bolshc\ik  factions,  hut  apparently 
the  Gennans  have  got  in  first.  He 
says : —        ^ 

If  the  .Mlics  continue  to  regard  with  I'oltlcd 
and  despnirinK  arms  the  dcvclopnicms  whicli 
are  takinK  place  in  Russia,  and  if  they  do  not 
actively  assist  and  support  by  every  means  the 
Kussian  people  in  ic-cstafilishinK  law  and 
order  in  the  fortner  Kussiati  Kmpire.  then 
Germany  ni.iy  succeed  in  her  efforts  at  dom- 
ination, and  the  resu'.t,i  to  the  world  and  to 
the  British  Empire  in  particular  it  needs  no 
prophet  to  foretell.  Without  the  assistance 
of  the  .Mlies.  the  patriotic  national  movemiyu 

sfT' '  'H\isni  and  Gerni.iny  in  the  t_au- 

Ci  .raine.  the  South- 1-jslern  Fedcra- 

•i"'  .  ■i.ria  cani:ot   la-   Idostd   with    full 

success. 

He  urges  that  financial  and  material 
assistance  should  he  given  to  the  encmioi 
cf  the  .Bolsheviki.  and  dciiiands  the  land- 
ing of  an  Allied  .7rmy  at  \ladivostok. 
Japanese  inicr\<'ntn.ii  alone  would  lie 
very  uiulesirahle  he  says,  hut : — 

While  the  Allied  .Sihcr^ii  Mission  would 
have  no  aftxressive  aim5,  and  l>c  intended 
merely    to    assist    th'-    '  morally    anH 

materially,  it   must  ni    :  have  the  sup- 

rof     ■   '  ■ '  lent 

F':  avt 

e-sli  _    .  .  ....  ..,...,,j«d 

.Mlird  trmips  would  l>e  more  than  sutln-icnl 
for  the  puriHi^r  <»f  these,  10,000  should  be 
men    In.m   i!  Corps   who  could 

handlr    till-    ■  ;.)lhnR    slock,    and 

ll"-        '       '  !•     ■    '  or- 

gs' iscs 

Ir.  ,    ,,. 


Itnund  to  niffrr.    U  U  po««ililo  that  there  may 

'  ■       '■    '  '  .  \iks,    but 

.1  in  any 
.:a    'Iraiis- 
>ii  :   loHit  Allied 

f,.r  have  the  en- 

lli  ■  \-  oi    the  Siberian  t  iiss.icks 

all  .'ind    of    the    sound    native 

elrrmiuv.  cijiii  \'.-ry  easily  estahtish  order. 

.Mr.  Urqiiart  is  himself  convinced  that 
the  Tsardom.  prohably  in  a  less  absolute 
fonn.  will  bo  re-established  eventually, 
and  holds  that  as  North  an<l  Central 
Russia  canniit  produce  enough  food  for 
their  |)cople.  it  is  inevitable  that  Ukrainia 
and  the  other  separate  States  which  have 
been  set  up  in  the  south  and  south-east 
will  ultimately  again  l)e  absorbed  by  the 
north.     He  .says  : — 

The  Ukraine  as  a  separate  independent  Re- 
public, can  only  \te  a  temjxjrary  creation. 
Over  80  per  cent,  of  her  frontier  mardies  with 
Russian  territory  peopled  by  (ireater  Rus- 
sians ;  a  large  Russian  |>oaulation  lives  within 
her  own  iKiundarics ;  ncr  industries  and 
manufactories  arc  mainly  owned  by  Great 
Russians  and  are  vital  to  Northern  .Russia : 
her  railways,  too,  are  owned  by  Russia  ana 
her  economic  and  political  system  is  so  inter- 
iir|«.'ii(!cnt  with  the  rest  of  the  Fmpire  as  to 
make  it  practically  certain  that  she  will  in 
one  form  or  other  re-enter  the  Russian  Em- 
pire when  this  war  is  over.  The  Ukraine  is 
too  vital  for  the  economic  life  of  Russia  to 
I>e  allowed  to  cut  adrift  or  to  support  an 
autonomous  existence,  .\part  from  this,  cth- 
noloRically  they  are  tl.c  saine  people;  half  the 
population  of  the  Ukraine  which  has  i>eeii  rc- 
^cc'Rnised  by  Germany  in  Russi.tn,  and  the  lan- 
'guage  ii  nearer  to  Kussian  than  to  any  other 
*>lav  tongue.  Moreover,  as  I  have  said,  the 
separatist  movement  is  purely  artificial — an 
.Austrian  and  not  a  native  agitation.  One  re- 
.sult.  however,  of  the  liormaii  I'eace  willi  the 
Ukraine  and  the  defection  of  Russia  from  the 
Allied  Cause  is  that  Roumania  is  helpless,  and 
caaiiot  continue  her  brave  light  without  as- 
sistance. Roumania  owes  her  ruin  to  the 
Bolsheviks,  but  she  must  agree  to  Germany's 
Jicace  terms. 

Ik  estimates  tho  soldiers  under  arms 
when  the  rovolutioii  began  .it  I'.' .000,000. 
Millions  are  now  ircldiing  homewards, 
and  ;is  they  go  tlioy  take  food  by  force, 
get  <lnmk,  and  tilunder  and  destroy  when 
they  arc  passing  throi^i  country  that  is 
not  their  own. 

They  commandeer  railway  trains,  but  these 
trains  are  going  liast;  there  are  few  return- 
ing back  with  food  to  Norih  and  Central 
Russia.  Think  of  the  strain  upon  transport 
of  this  multitudinous  migration.  There  is  no 
discipline,  every  man  is  his  own  master,  he 
can  dr)  as  he  likes;  and  the  Bolshevik  (iov- 
trnmcnt  allows  him  to  take  his  c<^uipment  and 
rifle   with   him.     The  demobilisation  of   these 
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millions  of  men  may  be  cjnickcr  than  it  would 
liave  been  had  thev  1  een  under  disciplme  and 
obliged  to  wait  their  turn,  for  the  railway 
system  of  the  Russi:i:i  Empire  even  at  its  best 
was  always  very  inadequate.  To-day  men  are 
returning  home  in  driblets,  in  regiments,  in 
mobs,  on  foot,  on  Iiorseback.  on  trains  when 
they  can  get  a  ride,  but  all  are  trying  to  get 
home.  They  want  food  to  keep  alive,  and  as 
thev  are  armed  they  take  it  as  they  go. 
Northern  Russia  without  food  must  suffer 
most,  as  it  is  nearer  the  front  and  has  to  be 
crossed  on  the  wuv  to  the  outlying  parts  of 
the  Empire.  Pray  "God  that  tlie  terrible  tramp 
home  of  the  soldiers  may  soon  be  over. 

It  is  to  protect  themselves  against  this 
fearsome  migration  that  many  districts 
in  the  food  belt  have  declared  themselves 
independent 

The  Crimean  T?t.-irs  have  joined  hands  with 
the  Ukraine.  The  Ka^an  Tatars  on  the  Volga, 
the  Bishkir  Mussalmans  in  Ufa  and  Oren- 
burg have  joined  with  the  Cossacks  to  sup- 
press the  Bolsheviks  and  to  protect  their 
countries  from  the  returning  Russian  soldiery. 
In  the  Trans-Caspian  regions  of  Central  Asia 
the  German  prisoners  of  war,  who  were  sent 
there  in  large  numbers,  have  armed  tliern- 
selves  and  are  helping  in  the  insurrection  in 
that  country  where  many  Russian  vdlages 
have  been  wiped  out.  In  some  of  the.  towns, 
as  for  instance  in  Tashkent,  the  Bolsheviks 
are  in  power.  The  Kirghiz  and  Mussalman 
population  of  the  Steppes  are  not  participat- 
ing in  this  anarchy.    Neither  are  the  Cossacks. 

The  Cossacks  have  formed  a  great 
State  now  known  as  the  Sonth-Eastern 
Federation,  with  headquarters  at  Novo- 
cherkassk on  the  Don.  All  the  great 
Russian  generals,  officers  of  all  classes 
have  arrived  in  the  Cossack  provinces  by 
tens  of  thousands. 

Mr.  Urquart  mentions  that  the  Bol- 
sheviki  in  the  Caucasus  fired  the  oil 
wells,  and  that  the  Russian  soldiers  there 
have  been  withdrawn.  This  leaves  the 
Turks  opposed  only  by  irregulars  drawn 
from  the  tribesmen  '  and  by  Cossacks. 
Had  the  Turkish  army  not  been  demor- 
alised, it  could  have  broken  through,  and 
would  have  won  the  adherence  of  the 
Turco-Tartar  tribes,  could  have  invaded 
Central  Asia,  and  have  been  joined  by 


the  7,000,000  or  8,000,000  Ural  Altai 
Tartars  there.  It  is  to  the  interest  of  the 
Allies,  and  Great  Britain  especially,- to 
prevent  this  happening,  and  that  can  only 
be  done  by  supporting  the  patriots  in  the 
Caucasus  with  money  and  men.  If  the 
Turks  break  through — and  since  Mr. 
Urquart  wrote  they  have  taken  Batum, 
Kars  and  .\rdahan — the  consequences  to 
Great  Britain  and  India  would  be  very 
serious  indeed.  The  Turks  dream  of  a 
Pan-Turanian  Empire,  which  would 
directly  threaten  India. 

The  insurrection  of  the  Kirghiz  in  the 
Kirghiz  Steppes,  west  of  the  Irtysh  River,_ 
caused  by  Turkish  emissaries  in  1916  shows 
that  their  hopes  were  not  without  some  foun- 
dation, for,  although  the  Kirghiz  were  with- 
out modern  firearms  the  suppression  of  the 
insurrection  by  the  Russians  was  the  cause  of 
a  good  deal  of  Idoodshed. 

Mr.  Urquart  says  ther^  are  already 
40,000  disciplined  German  troops — for- 
merly prisoners  of  war — in  Petrograd. 
He  urges  Great  Britain  to  declare  war 
against  the  Bolsheviki  for  it  is  well 
worth  while.    He  says  : — 

Yes!  it  is  worth  while.  It  is  worth  %yhile 
from  the  standpoint  of  our  purely  political 
and  material  interests,  for  not  only  are  we 
Russia's  greatest  creditors,  not  only  have  we 
a  large  stake  in  her  commercial  development, 
but  we  shall  need  her  friendship  as  much  as 
she  will  need  ours  in  the  time  that  is  coming. 
Now  when  she  is  so  sorely  tried  is  the  hour 
for  us  to  prove  our  faith  in  her  future  and 
our  confidence  in  the  abiding  honesty  aiid 
good  will  of  the  Russian  masses,  who  will 
never  allow  the  repudiation  of  debts  or  the 
confiscation  of  property  or  any  other  insanity 
of  the  moment  to  become  the  permanent 
policy  of  the  Russian  State. 

This  is  a  good  illustration  of  the 
mixed-upness  of  the  whole  situation,  for 
are  we  not  told  that  the  present  German 
difficulties  with  the  Ukranian  Govern- 
ment, Mr.  Urquart  would  have  us  sup- 
port, are  due  to  the  Teutonic  insistence 
that  confiscated  property  shall  be  re- 
turned to  its  owners? 


ONE    CHRISTMAS   EVE   AT   THE   FRONT. 


The  following  account  of  an  experi- 
ence in  the  trenches  on  the  eve  of  Christ- 
mas was  recently  sent  me.  It  origin- 
ally appeared  in  a  French  paper,  and  was 
written  by  a  French  cavalry  officer, 
Marcel  Dupont.  He  was  evidently  im- 
mensely impressed  with  the  singing  he 


describes,  a  feeling  shared  by  his  men. 
He  writes: — 

"  Christmas  Eve  has  come. 

"  I  raise  myself  on  the  ledge  cut  out 
of  the  earth  of  the  trench.  True  enough, 
at  three  different  points,  in  the  remote 
distance,  appear  lights.    A  short  observa- 
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I  Uiiiliiliy  il  has  all  been  ar- 
I  lii-y  have  even  strung;  the 
tree;,  witli  clivino  liKJits  to  avoir!  alYor<l- 
in(»  our  artillery  a  K'»'kI  tarjjet.  Aa-onl- 
iii);ly.  ever  and  anon,  the  lights  disap- 
|>ear,  ami  then  flash  fonli  a{^ia  in  the 
same  tree  lUit  we  trcnihle  as.  suddeiiiy. 
we  l)eeonie  conscious  of  a  solemn  song 
wafted  across  the  mighty  plain.  (Jur 
recollection  of  similar  choruses  which 
we  heard  in  the  midst  of  tragic  events 
at  HixschcMite  is  still  fresh.  They  are 
the  same  clear,  harmonious  \oices,  up- 
lifted in  a  choral,  which  in  the  north 
burst  into  <  icrman  songs  just  before  the 
hurrahs  of  the  general  attack. 

"  t)ur  trench  has  suildenly  la-come 
noiselessly  animated.  ( )ur  men  have 
come  silently  out  of  their  dug-outs,  and 
all  are  standing  on  the  raised  bank  of 
earth.  Now.  as  by  word  of  command, 
new  chorals  are  rising  from  the  line  of 
German  trenches,  seeming  to  answer  one 
another.  Not  very  far  from  us,  in  the 
trenches,  about  the  Christmas  trees,  we 
hear  singing,  subdued  by  liie  distance. 
How  grand  an<l  impressive  arc  tiiese 
hymns,  whose  dcej>  chords  come  floating 
over  the  remote  clay  ])lains.  .  .  .  .\t 
other  times  these  smgcrs  would  have 
been  ridiculed,  insulted.  Hut  all  that  is 
changed.  I  seem  to  sense  a  feeling  of 
regret  in  our  brave  l>oys  that  they  are 
unable  to  take  part  in  some  such  fes- 
tivity. 

"  The  night  seems  destined  to  alTord 
mc  every  kind  of  surprise,  but  this  last 
suqiasses  everytliing  1  could  possibly  ex- 
{xrct.  I  wish  I  could  communicate  (he 
extraordinary  impression  I  felt,  but  only 


those  who  were  protent  arc  able  to  realise 
the  cm  '  this  night      .\cross  this 

wide.  -  i.  silent  as  lo  every  other 

sound,  wlieri-  everything  now  seems 
wrapped  in  sleep,  there  are  suddenly 
lioni  to  our  ears  the  vibrations  of  a 
sound  that  seems  distinct  despite  the 
distance.  What  a  uiiic|ue  moment !  This 
song,  thrilling  through  the  infinity  of  the 
night,  makes  our  heart  be.it  and  affects 
us  more  than  a  concert  by  the  most 
famous  artists 

'*  It  is  anotiier  hymn  unknown  to  us, 
I>enetrating  to  our  ears  from  the  re- 
motest (ierm.in  trenches.  The  singer 
must  have  t;ikeii  his  position  in  the  o|>en 
field  at  the  extreme  eml  of  the  line 
Whither  comes  lie'r  Evidently  from  a 
great  distance,  for  our  shar|)shooters 
have  been  listening  to  him  for  some  time 
before  deciding  to  call  me 

'■  Wlu)  is  this  man  whose  mission  it 
must  be  to  pass  along  the  whole  front 
in  prayer,  and  whom  every  ( lennan  com- 
jiaiiy  seems  to  be  expecting  in  order  to 
join  him  in  his  ai)peal  to  (iod?  Possibly 
a  priest  intent  on  awakening  a  sense  of 
the  solemnity  of  the  niplit  and  the  fate- 
ful spirit  of  tin-  '""H  III  the  breri-'-  of 
the  fighters. 

"  N'ow  the  \oKc  reaches  us  from  ilie 
trenches  directly  opposite.  Desjiitc  the 
clearness  of  the  night,  we  are  unable  to 
distinguish  the  form  of  the  singer,  for 
the  twi>  lines  are  sejianiled  by  at  least 
H»i  meters  of  s]>ace.  But  he  is  certainly 
not  hiding,  else  iiis  voice  would  not  be  so 
clearly  heard.  .\nd  now  our  immediate 
opponents  calmly  take  up  the  refrain  of 
the  choral,  with  its  soft,  mysterious 
words— these  soldiers  who  arc  defending 
tile  opiKisite  trench. 

■■  I'ing!      The  sound  of  a  shot! 

■  •  >ii,  the  senseless  bullet  which  has 
cut  through  the  air  and  [lossibly  iiit  its 
mark  !  A  sudden  husli  falls  on  the  .scene. 
No  cry,  no  curse,  no  wail.  Someone 
near-by  fancies  to  have  served  a  good 
puqiose  by  aiming  at  this  man.  Quel 
dammatje''.    . 
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CATECHISM  OF  THE  WAR— LXVII 


Q.-  How    many     Germans     have     been     in- 
terned in  Australia? 

A. — The  Minister  of  Defence  stated  re- 
cently that  since  the  outbreak  of  the  war 
to  Jajuiary  31st,  1918,  5973  enemy  aliens 
have  Ix^n  interned  in  Australia,  at  a  cost 
*^f  ^£.^787. 659.  or  ^131/17/-  each.  Those 
since  released  niinil>erc<l  795  ;  from  Novem- 
ber, 1917.  to  Jaiuwry.  1918.  74  were  in- 
terned, four  beini;  subsequently  released, 
ivhile  two  f-scaped.  but  were  recaptured. 

Q.— Are   Americans   in    England   subject   to 
conscription? 

A. — One  of  the  I'lrst  official  acts  of  Lord 
Reading  when  he  reached  Washington  was 
to  sign  an  Army  Draft  Treatv  between 
Great  Britain  and  the  United  States.  Ac- 
cording to  this  the  United  States  may 
conscript  British  subiects  'between  the  ages 
of  20  and  40,  while  Great  Britain  may 
conscript  Americans  within  its  jurisdiction 
between  the  ages  of  21  and  31. 

Q.— Do    you   think    that    the    German    fleet 
will  sally  forth  before  long? 

A. — I  do  not  imagine  that  it  will.  In 
fact,  I  quite  agree  with  Lord  Jellicoe, 
who,  speaking  in  February,  said  :  "  I  think 
that  the  Germans  will  remain  in  harbour — 
not  that  he  funks  the  business,  for  the 
German  seaman  is  a  very  gallant  fellow — 
but  the  enemy  knows  he  is  making  our  task 
very  difficult  by  stopping  where  he  is,  be- 
cause there  is  no  situation  more  difficult  to 
deal  with  than  what  is  known  as  naval  de- 
fensive on  the  part  of  a  weaker  opponent. 
History  has'  shown  time  after  time  that 
whenever  the  na\>  has  'been  at  war,  and 
has  had  to  meet  a  defensive  attitude  on  the 
part  of  the  eneniy,  it  has  only  been  on 
rare  occasions  that  the  enemy  has  been 
tempted  out.  The  Germans  are  wise 
enough  to  knowi  this,  and,  therefore,  I  am 
rot  optimistfc  as  to  the  chance  of  the  Grand 
Fleet  just  yet.  I  have  hopes  that  it  will 
come  in  time,  and  when  it  does  come  I 
know  quite  well  what  the  result  will  be." 

Q. — Are  there  many  British  people  living  in 
Switzerland  just  now? 

A." — There  are  a  great  many  relatives  of 
prisoners  there ;  in  fact,  they  number 
60,000.  Owing  to  food  shortage,  how- 
ever, in  future  only  near  relatives  of  pri- 
soners will  be  allowed  to  enter  Switzerland. 
.and  for  them  the  maximum  stay  will  be  a 
iortnight.      Those   already   in   Switzerland 


are  to  Ix-  permitted  to  remain,  unless  food 
conditions  Ixjcome  worse.  The  bread 
ration  in  Switzerland  is  said  to  be  the 
lowest  of  any  country  in  Europe.  Yet,  de- 
spite this  tact,  the  bread  for  war  prisoners 
in  Germ.inv  is  usnalh    sent  from   Berne. 

Q.— Could  you  tell  me  how  many  ships 
were  sunk  by  the  raider   "Wolf"? 

A. — During  a  cruise  of  a  year  and  three 
months  the  Wolf  sank  the  following 
vessels  :  — 

Gross  tons. 

Turritvlh SS28 

Jumna      4152 

Wordsworth 350O 

Dee  (s.v.) 1169 

Wairuna 3947 

Winslo-.v  (s.v.,  U.S.A.) 567 

Bclu.ga    (aux.    s.v.,    U.S.A.)    ..       508 

Encore   (l.v.,  U.S.-V)     651 

Matunga 1608 

flitadn   Maru    (Japanese)    6557 

Igotz  ^[endi  (Spanish) 4648 

The  Tiirritella,  which  was  captured  in 
February.  1917,  was  manned  by  a  German 
crew  and  then  equipped  for  mine-laying 
purposes,  but  a  few  days  later  she  encoun- 
tered an  Allied  warship,  whereupon  the 
prize  crew  sank  the  Turritella,  and  were 
themselves  taken  prisoners. 

Q.— Has  the  number  of  women  and  children 
dependents  in  Great  Britain  ever  been 
published? 

A. — Mr.  McPher.son,  Under-Secretary 
for  War,  stated  in  February  that  women 
and  children  on  the  army  pay  list  as 
widows  and  dependents  numbered  about 
10,000,000.  He  mentioned  at  the  same 
time  that  the  pay  of  privates  had  been 
increased  to  i/-6  a  day,  and  that  the  mini- 
mum rate  of  pay  for  officers  was  10/6  a 
day.     In  Australia  it  is  20/-. 

Q. — What  is  the  strength  of  the  Women's 
Army   Auxiliary    Corps?  ^ 

A. — In  February  it  was  stated  to  be 
20,000.  Of  these  6500  were  abroad,  5000 
were  waiting  to  be  drafted  overseas,  and 
the  remainder  were  employed  at  home. 
The  Labour  Corps,  raised  by  Mr.  Neville 
Chamberlain  with  so  much  difficulty,  now 
numbers  350,000  men.  A  telegram  from 
Constantinople  recently  stated  that  a 
Women's  Army  Auxiliary  Corps  had  been 
formed  in  Turkev.  The  Ottoman  Associa- 
tion for  Women's  Work  published  a  call 
to  all  women  between  18  and  30  to  join  the 
Corps.     This  is  to  be  attached  to  the  First 
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Q.     Havt  you  any  particulars  ■■  to  tht  aup- 
pli««  rvquirad  by  lh«  Bniiali  vmyT 

V— All   iifl'wi.il    •.t.itcnK-nt    i>>,in-.)   |,>    the 
^\»T      (HTki-       ronillv        vt       oul       that 
;^»7o.ooo.ooo  h.iil  int-n  siwiii  on  cIm?  pur- 
chase     of       manufactured       goods       arnJ 
;^ii.Vooo.ooo        on         raw        materials. 
jCSa.ooo.oqo  on     te.i.     j^ 1 7 7.000,000    on 
.sugar.    :\u'\    145.000,000  tins  o^  milk   had 
U-en    ri<qiiir<-(l.       Prt-sined    meat    to    the 
value      of      /^i  1. 000. 000.       representing 
270,000.000   rations,   haii   Ixvn   purcha.<!ed. 
8.500.000   IIk.  of  tobacco  and   11,000.000 
His.    of   riq.i relies     were    oinnined   for   the 
armv  durinn   'he  year.     Over   250,000.000 
yards  of  material   were  nefled  n  ye.ir  for 
the  armv.    .md    the    erxpenditnre   on    wool 
alone  was  /^SS, 000, 000.     This  .statement, 
which    on, -roil    the    whole    .ictivity    of    the 
War  OtVi.,    .luring  1917  18.  referred  to  the 
fact   th.if   over    joo.ooo   huri.ils    had   been 
regi.sfered    in    British    militarv    cemeteries, 
ancf  that  20.000.000  maps  had  heen  issued 
to  the  armv. 

0.  Have  you  any  particulars  concerning 
the  amount  of  butter  and  moat  allowed 
per  head  m  Great  BriUIn  under  the 
rationing  system? 

A.  — When  fond  rationing  came  into 
operation  in  Rngland,  it  was  first  applied 
to  Ix>n«lon  and  the  home  counties  only, 
which  have  a  [wpulation  of  aboiit 
10.000.000  peojile.  In  February  wjien 
t!i:-  was  done,  the  allowance  was  as  fol- 
: — Fiach  person  could  have  4  ozs.   of 

f  Of  margarine  per  week  ;   fresh  licef. 

mutton,  laml)  or  pork  to  the  value  of  1  / j 
per  wei-k,  .-ind  about  5  ozs.  of  meat  other 
than  butcher's  me.it  every  seven  days. 

Q'"*'''*'  '•"ally  happened  with  regard  to 
the  rent  o(  French  houses,  to  which 
you   rererrad   many    months   ago? 

A.      Notliliif;  H,,s  s.  tiled  UMiil  early  this 

wliMi    the    French    P.irliament    gave 

i^»3ttenti<>n     to     the    problem.      The 

■  'rium  which  was  i.ssued  in  the  earlv 
of  the  w?r  has  apparently  continuef'l 

?ver  s.nrt.  .,nd   r«nts  have  not  been  p.-iid. 
\,    ?,.„,.    property    w.is   one  of   the   most 
forms   of   investment    for    ijuite 
1      I'le   very   great    suffering   has    re 

■  In  f.ict,  a  ras«'  has  .letuallv  K<.-n 
•  d  in  which  an  unfortun.iie  laii  ' 

entire  income  w.i?  rtf.   ..(T  hi- 
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f>r'  I  few    out.     It   made   counter- 

r>r.j..  -.    •',.-..       -.v-ied  In-  the 

'    '  ""'" '  •   i  that  some- 

tiiinj{  ii.ici  to  I-  lone  10  ,i_s,i-t  the  rentless 
proi)rietor8,  and  in  commutKs  where  the 
population  !%  jess  than  100.000,  and  the 
propri"  tor's  income  does  not  exceed  j^zoo 
he  is  entitled  to  50  p«'r  cent,  of  the  sum 
that  should  have  l^>een  paid  to  him  by  the 
tenant.     This.   \-  v.   is  paid  by  the 

State.      In  comn.  le  lie  number  of 

inh.-ibitants  exci-,-ij.s  100,000.  the  pro- 
prietor's minimum  income,  entitling  him 
to  U-nefit,  is  fixe.l  at  £^30.  and  in  Paris 
it  is  tlx>-d  at  /■400 

0-  In  a  recent  number  you  stated  that 
you  had  found  the  average  tonnage  of 
ships  over  I6OO  tons  which  had  been 
sunk  by  the  Germans  to  be  4300  tons. 
Haw*  recent  sinkings  confirmed  this? 

•\-  1'  i">  l>'n  inijKte.sil.ic  tu  obtain 
anv  r<.iifirmati...n  of  this  from  the  published 
list  of  weekly  sinkings,  but  it  is  interesting 
to  note  that  cilculations  made  by  the 
Economist  in  Ixiidon  at  the  same  time  as 
mv  calculations  were  made  here  arrived  at 
the  .same  conclusion.  Their  expert  states 
that  It  IS  safe  to  put  the  average  at  4300 
tons.  Doing  this,  he  naturally  gets  exactly 
: he  same  result  as  I  did,  and  finds  that 
•Junng  1917  sinkings  exceeded  building  by 
-•37 '..^oo  tons.  • 

'•~L*.J^®'"*  *  shortage  of  salt  as  well  as  of 
other  commodities  m  France? 

A.— Apjxirentlv    there    i.s.    as    in    Cher- 
lx>urg   the  milit.l^^■  baker\-    now   uses   sea- 
wator  instead  of  soft  water.     By  so  doing 
It  not  only  saves  the  s.ilt.usualK-  added  to 
the    water    when    needed,    but    produces    a 
bread    whuh    can    be  kept    a    longer    time 
without  getting  hard.     Potato  bread  is  now 
made  extensively    in    France,    by    what    is 
known    as   the   Partnenticr    jinxres*.      This 
does    not    rei^uire   the  use  of   potato   flour 
Init     allows     th<-     utilisation     of     potatoes 
simply  wxik.-.!   ill  water.      When   thes»-  are 
fxvled    aiui   mashed,    the   puree   so   forme<l 
IS    kne.i.lcd   with    an   equal    wcighf   of    r<- 
gular   .lough,    nwdo    in    the   conunon    wav 
with    wheat    flour,    water,    salt    and    veast 
If    more   than    half  its    wirfght   of  m.i.she.i 
pot.i:,x-s  IS  added  to  the  dough,  the  bread 

loses   Its  coii.sistencv 

^'~^IX  !k*  particulars  available  concern- 
J™™  ?u  ■"«'""«  o'  nitrogen  produced 
from  the  air  in   Germany? 

A  .\c'.!(li,m  '■'>  uliablc  inloriii.iiioit 
the  i)ro.lm-tion  of  ammonia  in  Crt>mianv  by 
the  hxation  of  nitroKcii  in  the  .lir  by  the 
nabcr  synthetic  pr.KVss  rose  fr.mi  ^o.ooo 
io,w   .n    ,,,,,   to  60,000  tons   in    i9'i4,   to 
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150.000  tons  in  1915,  and  to  300,000  tons 
in  1916.  An  output  of  500,000  tons  of 
ammonia  was  anticipated  for  1917.  At 
the  same  time  700,000  tons  of  sulphate  of 
ammonia  (containinj,'  140,000  tons  of  nitro- 
gen) and  400,000  tons  of  calcium  nitrate 
(containing  80,000  tons  of  nitrogen)  was 
expected  to  be  produced.  Including  the 
ammonia  this  would  give  a  total  of  320,000 
tons  of  nitrogen,  which  exceeds  by  100,000 
tons  the  entire  consumption  of  Germany  in 

Q.— Had    Great   Britain   suzerainty   over  the 
Transvaal  prior  to  the  Boer  war? 

.\. — The  Boers  originally  dwelt  in  what 
is  known  as  Cape  Colony,  which  was  for 
143  years  a  possession  of  the  Dutch.  It 
was  taken  by  the  British  in  1795,  Holland 
being  allied  to  the  French  Revolutionary 
Government  with  which  we  were  at  war. 
It  was  given  eight  years  later  to  the  Re- 
public of  Batavia,  but  was  retaken  by  the 
British  in  1805,  Holland  having  agaiji, 
fallen  under  the  domination  of  the  French. 
Impatient  of  British  rule,  the  Boers  de- 
cided to  leave  Cape  Colony,  and,  during 
the  four  years  1836  to  1840,  what  is  known 
as  the  Great  Trek  occurred.  The  Boers, 
with  their  women  and  children,  emigrated 
into  what  is  now  known  as  the  Orange 
Free  State,  the  Transvaal  and  Natal  and 
.settled  there.  Natal  was  taken  by  Great 
Britain  in  1843,  and  made  a  separate 
Colony.  In  r848  the  British  annexed  the 
Orange  Free  State.  In  1852,  at  the  Rand 
River  Convention,  the  independence  of  the 
Transvaal  State  was  formally  recognised, 
and  in  1854  the  British  sovereignty  over  the 
Orange  Free  State  was  abandoned,  and 
its  independence  recognised.  In  1877  the 
British  annexed  the  Trarisvaal,  but  three 
years  later  the  Boers  revolted,  and  after 
a  scries  of  fights,  including  Majuba,  Great 
Britain  agreed,  at  the  Pretoria  Convention, 
to  grant  self-government  to  the  Boers  sub- 
ject to  British  suzerainty,  and  the  control 
of  the  foreign  relations  of  the  State. 
Kruger  was  elected  President  in  1883,  by 
which  time  the  Boers  had  considerably  en- 
larged their  tearitory.  In  order  to  get 
Britain  to  agree  to  a  new  delimitation  of/ 
frontiers,  Kruger  went  to  England  in  1884. 
He  expressly  desired  the  abandonment  by 
Britain  of  her  suzerainty,  and  the  with- 
drawal of  other  clauses  of  the  Pretoria 
Convention  on  foreign  relations  and  natives 
to  iwhich  the  Boers  objected.  The  result  of 
his  visit  was  the  London  Convention,  in 
which   a    fresh   set   of   articles  was    substi- 


tuted for  those  of  the  Pretoria  Convention. 
These  redefined  the  frontiers  of  the  State. 
and  fnade  otlier  concessions  to  the  Bf)ers. 
No  reference  was  made  in  the  new  Con- 
vention to  suzerainty  which  had  been  ex- 
pressly set  out  in  the  preamble  of  the  Pre- 
toria Con\ention.  The  Boers  always  in- 
sisted that  the  London  Convention  entirely 
replaced  that  of  Pretoria,  whilst  British 
statesmen  declared  that  the  new  one  only 
replaced  the  old  so  far  as  the  articles 
were  concerned,  and  that  the  preamble  of 
the  Pretoria  Convention  ought  to  be  re- 
garded as  a  portion  of  the  London  Conven- 
tion as  w'ell.  High  authorities  have  taken 
opposite  attitudes  on  the  matter,  and  it  is 
impossible  to  say  whether  the  Boer  or  the 
British  view  was  the  correct  one. 

Q.— is  it  true  that  l\flr.  Hughes  told  the 
people  of  the  United  Kingdom  that  no 
Germans  held  shares  in  Australian 
companies? 

A. — Speaking  at  Glasgow  on  April 
2Sth,  1916,  he  said  :  "  We  have  wiped 
all  those  agencies  out  of  Australia.  We 
have  purged  every  company  of  every  Ger- 
man shareholder,  whether  he  was  natural 
born  or  whether  he  was  not.  There  is  onh 
one  way  in  which  you  can  do  this  thing — 
do  it  with  such  thoroughness  that  the  Ger- 
man will  avoid  this  country  as  though  it 
were  the  very  plague  itself.  We  have  com- 
pelled the  companies  to  buy  out.  We  have 
robbed  no  man,  German  or  Englishman,  of 
his  fair  rights.  Every  share  that  a  German 
held  has  been  bought  at  market  price.  So 
much  is  their  due.  Let  them  have  their 
pound  of  flesh,  but,  in  God's  name,  let 
them  be  gone." 

Q.— Did  Mr.  Hughes  before  his  last  visit  to 
England  say  that  "  this  war  is  a  trade 
war?" 

A. — So  far  as  I  know  he  never  said  such 
a  thing.  In  a  speech  delivered  in  Sydney 
on  Januarv  19th.  1916,  he  did,  however, 
thank  God  that  Germany  had  precipitated 
the  struggle.  His  exact  words  were : — 
■■  Had  she  (Germany)  been  content  to  go 
on  and  pursue  the  policy  that  she  had  so 
studiously  pursued,  to  cultivate  those 
methods  of  subtle  genius  by  which  she 
had  achieved  a  place  in  the  sun,  and  by 
which  she  was  successfully  challenging  the 
great  British  Empire  for  the  supremacy  of 
the  w^orld,  in  ten  years'  time,  judging  by 
the  way  she  was  going,  she  would  have  been 
able  to  beat  us.  Thank  Crod  she  has  elected 
to  precipitate  this  struggle,   and  to  appeal 
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:    aims.     .     .  Km 

what  i«  to  happen  afn-r 
V  of  that  MrugKl'-,  t"' 
which    I    nail  I    i 

\',i>\\    H.i-  ••  ..    ■  I    ;  .1       iijM's  of  the  War 

0.     U  It  rMlly  Irut  tliat  Ixfor*  Ih*  last  ro- 

(•rendum  (he   Britlih  authorities  cabled 

to   the   Australian    Govtmmant  that  th« 

number  of  rainlorcemenli  required  every 

month  WM  54007 

A.     At   iIm-  conference  convened  \>\    \\v. 

> ',  •    ('icnt-Tal,    Mr.     JoM-nh    Cook,    in 

Mr.   R\.nn,  ailmittcii  that  a  aim- 

•1  liad  bc^-ti  rcccivLHi,  prior  to  I)c- 

ill.    imiicaiing   that    5400   m<-ii   a 

nviiiiii    \«uulil    In:    .sufficient    to  furnish    the 

iivce.ssary    riinforctnients.      Mr.    Ryan   hail 

U-<ri  ••ni]ii>.i>i,<.ing   the   point    that   we  were 

toi<l  (luriii),'   the  campaign,    that    7000  men 

a   nion:ii    were  necdoil,   and   said  that   the 

stattment,   at   the  first   referendum,   to  the 

effict    tliat    16.500  a   month   were    needed 

having  proved  to  be  irKX)rrect,  had  led  'o  a 

general    want   of    confidence    in    statements 

as  to  thi-  numbiT  of  men  required. 

Q.— HOW  did  Mr.  Cook  oxplaln  thi  dlHer- 
•nce? 
A. — Hi-  Slated  that  there  was  a  deficit  of 
30,000,  and  that  if  \ou  spread  this  over  a 
number  of  months  and  added  it  to  5400 
the  requirements  would  average  nearly  7000 
a  month. 

Q.  -  It  Great  Britain  determined  to  ttght  on 
Until  Alsace-Lorraine  is  restored  to 
Franea? 

A.  That  was  the  general  impression 
created  bv  official  statements  by  British 
Ministers,  but  Sir  .\uckland  Geddes,  at  the 
end  of  January,  declared  that  this  was  not 
so.  The  occasion  was  at  a  gathering  in 
Glasgow,  where  the  Minister  addressed 
3000  engineers,  and  replied  to  questions  by 
them.  The  question  asked  him  was  as  fol- 
lows : — "  In  view  of  the  statement  made  by 
Sir  Auckland  Geddes  that  the  Govern- 
ment of  this  country  is  deixrnding  upon 
th<-  German  people  to  break  down  German 
ni.  is  it  not  the  case  that  if  the 
•  >v<rnment  withdraws  its  demami 
l.,i     \  irraine,    and    states    definitely 

th.i:  ut  for  impcriali>tic  aims,  that 

it  is  out  (01  no  anrw'xations  and  no  indemni- 
!i^•^,  .Xustria  and  Turki-v  «ill  immcdiatelv 
cry  for  pcKi'.  and  tin-  '  orkers  will 

rise     against     their     in.  '?"       The 

MiiiiMiT  replied  as  follows  : — "  The  Hritish 
frovcrnment.  through  the  mouth  of  the 
?rime   Minister,    in  stating   its   war  aims. 


fta:<l  inxmsideraiion  of  the  jjosi- 

tion  I  i'>  Alsatx  I/irraine.     These 

iir.n  :  iKvn     a      u  i.\\    cause   of 

le  in  Kiirope  for  .  .  part  of 

,1    arc    l-'MH-h    in    1-,  .    part    of 

I  •  III  are  (Hrijiaii.  and  what  the  British 
<«.\irnmcnt  wants  is  France  and  Germany, 
when  it  comes  to  negotiati'ms,  to  decide 
:■  .  .  i',.  <■  things  are  to  be  dealt  with.  We 
,  I  pledgi-*!  to  light  to  the  end  for 
.\l>,ux-  Lorraine  ;  but  we  must  get  the  pro- 
|(er  jieace  in  Kurope  that  is  essential  if  we 
are  going  to  have  security.  Therefore,  we 
are  not  lighting  for  Alsace  Lorraine,  but 
we  arc  fighting  for  |>eace. " 

Q.     How   many   men   wera  engaged    in    the 
American    Ctwil    War? 

.V — Directh  it  started  Pn.->ident  I.iinwln 
called  for  75,000  volunteers,  and  the  .'vouth 
also  .set  to  work  to  raise  trof>ps.  That  was 
in  April,  1861.  Three  years  laii  r  tile 
Southern  array  luimU'red  half-amillion 
men.  and,  at  tlie  end  of  the  war — in  1865 
—the  North  had  more  than  a  million  men 
under  arms.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that 
in  the  year  before  the  outbreak  of  the  pre- 
sent struggle  the  United  States  was  actually 
s]H'nding  more  in  jiensions  to  the  veterans 
of  the  Civil  War  and  their  dependents  than 
on  the  army  or  the  navy.  Pensions  ab- 
sorlied  156,000,000  dollars  (;£]3t. 200,000), 
almost  all  of  which  was  for  military  pen- 
sioners, the  army  re.^uircd  155,900.000  dol- 
lars, and  the  naw    i;,v'73'0°o  dollars. 

Q.  What  is  the  meaning  of  tha  German 
phrase  "  Drang  Nach  Osten  "? 

A. — ^LiteralK  transl.ited  it  means  in 
English  "  Pu.sh  Towards  the  East."  but 
the  phrase  is  now  used  to  describe  the  Ger- 
man policy  in  the  Near  East.  This  is,  of 
course,  to  dominate  Asia  Minor,  and  per- 
haps Persia  ;  to  develop  these  at  present 
little  used  lands  and  iriake  them  produce 
cotton,  wheat,  coffee,  wool  and  other  things 
at  present  imported  into  Germany  from 
overseas. 

Q.— Could  you  tell  mc  when  the  first  com- 
pulsory sale  of  enemy  shares  took  place 
In  Australia? 

A.  What  .Mr.  Hu^iics  called  the  '"  purg- 
ini;  of  every  company  of  every  German 
i'T."  did  not  begin  in  Victoria 
ionilicr  nth.  1917.  On  that  day, 
in  a  liellagged  Exchange,  the  chairman  auc- 
tioned enemy  shares,  which  realised 
^38,000.  No  bids  at  all  were  made  for 
some  of  the  shares  offered.  Other  sales 
have  lieen  elTected  since  last  September. 
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TOPOGRAPHY    AND    STRATEGY.* 


Two  points  especially  impress  them- 
selves upon  the  reader  of  this  scholarly 
treatise:  the  controlling  influence  topo- 
graphy retains  over  strategy  in  spite  of 
the  tremendous  advances  in  the  mechani- 
cal equipment  of  armies;  and  the  un- 
canny skill  of  the  Germans  in  availing 
themselves  of  topographical  advantages. 
Whatever  may  have  been  the  case  with 
the  stars  in  their  courses,  the  hills  and 
rivers  and  swamps  have  been  made  to 
fight  for  the  Germans— except  at  the 
Marrte. 

Everyone  has  known  since   lUl-i  that 
there  were  powerful  topographical  rea- 
sons for  the  invasion  of  France  through 
Belgium.     As  the  layman  understood  it, 
the  Germans  might  have  invaded  France 
from  the  East,  but  they  would  have  suf- 
fered heavy  losses  before  penetrating  the 
frontier    defences.      One    who    follows 
carefully  Professor  Johnson's  analysis  of 
the  terrain  between' the  eastern  frontier 
and  the  heart  of  France  is  forced  to  the 
conclusion     that     Germany  -  would    not 
merely   have   lost    precious   time    in    at- 
tempting to  enter  France  from  the  east. 
Her  invasion  would  have  been  a  failure, 
just   as  the  attacks  at  the  Grand  Cou- 
ronne  and  at  Verdun  were  failures.     It 
was  a  case    of    either    invading  France 
through  Belgium  or  of  not  successfully 
invading  France  at  all.    At  all  events  the 
Germans    have    never,    in    any   of    their 
campaigns,  overcome  such  a  succession 
of  topographical  obstacles  as  the  escarp- 
ments o"f  eastern  France.    This  fact  may 
explain  also  why  the  lines  in  Flanders 
and  north    France    are    so    much  more 
strongly    held    than    the    lines    farther 
south.     If  the  Ciermans  are  actually  to 
attempt  to  break  through  and  force  fight- 
ing in  the    open,    they    really    have  no 
choice  except  the  plains  of  the  north,  un- 
less they  are  willing  to  fight  in  a  succes- 
sion of  disadvantageous  positions. 

*"  Topography  and   Strategy   of  the  War." 
By  Douglas  Johnson.     (Henrj-  Holt  and  Co.) 


In  the  eastern  theatre  of  the  war  the 
early  successes  of  the  Germans  are  all 
explainable  in  terms  of  favourable  ter- 
rain.    When  the  Russians   imprudently 
thrust  their  armies  into  the  lake  country 
of     East     Prussia,     they     were     over- 
whelmed ;  as  soon  as  the  retreating  Rus- 
sians had  succeeded  in   falling  back  to 
the  line  of  the  Bobr  and  Narew  marshes, 
and  had  topography  with  them,  the  Ger- 
mans  were   liurled  back.     In  the  great 
Galician  campaign,  the  topography  may 
be  said  to  have  been  more  nearly  neu- 
tral.    The  Germans  appear  to  have  out- 
generalled  the  Russians  at  every  point, 
but  their  smashing  success  can  only  be 
explained  by  the   inefficiency   and  trea- 
chery that  left  without  ammunition  vital 
points  in  the  succession  of  Russian  de- 
fensive positions. 

In  her  attack  on  Serbia,  Austria  had 
the   disadvantage   of   terrain,   and,   as  a 
result,  all  her  attacks  were  failures  until 
the  treachery  of  Bulgaria  exposed  Serbia 
to  an  attack  all  along  her  flank.     The 
Austro-German     attack     on     Roumania 
through  the  passes  to  the  east  and  north 
were    all    failures;    the    penetration     of 
Roumania  soil  took  place  only  after  the 
Roumanian   army  had  been   allowed  to 
run   out   of   ammunition,   through   Rus- 
sian  treachery.     We   have   been   in  the 
habit  of  viewing  Roumanian  belligerency 
as  a  colossal  mistake,  but  if  it  had  not 
been   for  the  disastrous  failure  of  am- 
munition supplies,  Roumania  would  pro- 
,  bably  have  been    able    to    hold  out  for 
months,  and  to  inflict  tremendous  losses 
upon   the    invaders.      Indeed,  when  one 
follows    through     Professor    Johnson's 
analysis  of  the  topography  of  the  Rou- 
manian border,  he  can  hardly  escape  the 
conviction    that    the    Germans,    before 
undertaking    the     invasion,     had  _  good 
reason   to   believe  that   the   supplies   of 
aminunition  in  Russia  would  not  go  for- 
ward to  the  Roumanian  armies. 

The  book  was  written  before  the  Ita- 
lian disaster,  but  the  study  of  the  topo- 
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eraphv    of    \\\c    Im.uzo    and     rnntino 

fronts  hrl,..  to  explain  it.     T\\t  author 

■I'H  -  n.  1  ,1.  ,!  Ill  predictions  as  a  rule.  I»m 

'..-  lii.i  \.:itnrc  tli«  prophecy  that  if  the 

Anstrians  broke  tlirouRh  on  the   Konzo 

III.    Ii  ,1,  ,tis  would  make  a  sland  on  the 

nlo.  which  thev  did  not.  or  on 

'  .^    '  .   .».   which   they 'did.      He  utTers 

no  propliecKs  as  to   what   may   hai)i>cn 

It   Salomk.i.    hut    the    plain  conclusion 

iron;   his   tofxipraphical   study   is   that   a 

!  offensive  on  the  part  of  the 

"uph  the  Vardar  valley  would 

U-  practically  out  of  the  question,  and 


that  a  successful  assault  by  the  force;, 
of  the  Central  Powers  ujwn  the  Allied 
|K)sitiuns  around  Salonika  would  be 
»|ually  oi!t  of  the  question. 

N'aumann.  in  his  Mittclcuropa,  ad- 
vanced the  (ItK-trinc  that  trench  warfare 
had  rendered  obsolete  the  old  conception 
of  the  strategic  frontier.*  rrofcssor 
Johnson's  study  wholly  refutes  this  doc- 
trine. In  spite  of  the  aeroi)lane  and 
cannon  that  combine  accuracy  with  over- 
whelming powers  of  destruction,  the  con-  , 
t-.puration  of  the  land  is  of  controlling  j 
importance  in  defence.  A.J.       ■ 


NEITHER    ANGEL    NOR    SPIRIT.' 


It  IS  the  fate  of  every  new  .science  to 
ncounter  opposition,  more  or  less  bitter 
and  stubborn  according  to  the  degree  of 
Its  im|)ortance.  Darwin's  discovery  of 
the  ( Jrigin  of  Species  provoked  a  furious 
onslaught,  and  liis  critics  vied  with  each 
other  in  the  .strength  of  their  invective. 
The  air  was  thick  with  curses  of  the  man 
and  his  discovery,  but  the  truth  prevailed 
m  the  end. 

Mr.    Clodd's    book    sends   our   minds 
back  to  those  N'ictorian  days.     For  Mr. 
Qodd   is   a   whole-hearted    sceptic       To 
him  the  angels  of  the  Bible  are  as  much 
superstitious   fancies  as  any  of  the  dis- 
camate  intelligences  with  which  psychical 
research  is  concerned.     lie  starts  with  a 
notorious  bias    against    any    idea  of  a 
future  life,  and  that,  while  it  simplifies 
his  position  as  an  opponent  of  psychical 
science,  does  not  tend  to  make  him  an  im- 
partial judge  of  the  question.     His  book 
IS  throughout  marked  by  evidences  of  his 
ludicrous  Ignorance  of  the  subject  he  as- 
sails.    Thus  he  gives  a  list  of  American 
mediums  who  were  exposed  as  frauds. 
Two  of  them  were  not  .\mericans  at  all 
(Mr.    Wilh.un    I-Iglinton,    for  example), 
and  one  was  not  a  medium.     That  is  but 
one  ex.nnple  out  of  .several  of  the  results 
of  relying  upon  other  critics  instead  of 
m.akmg  first-hand  acquaintance  with  the 
subject  on  which  he  seeks  to  instruct  the 
public.     He  IS  great  on  the  nonsensical 
nature  of  some  alleged  spirit  communica- 
Uoiis    (he   thinks   they  are  all   twaddle, 
which  he  could  not  have  thought  had  he 
the  very  slightest  acquaintance  with  the 

••■The  QiicMion:   '  If  .i   man  die.   shall  he 
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bulk  of  them).     It  does  not  occur  to  him 
that  in  the  very  nature  of  things  the  be- 
ginnings of  every  new  discovery  must  be 
marked    with    failure,    error    and    con- 
fusion.     To    ignore    that   consideration 
does  not  stamp  a  critic  as  fair-minded. 
He   IS   scornful   of   the   discoveries   and 
conclusions  of  men  of  at  least  his  own 
intellectual   calibre  who   have  for  years 
been  practically  acquainted  with  a  sub- 
ject on  whicii  he  is  a  mere  theorist.    But 
the  book  is  well  written,  its  author  has  a 
caustic  humour,  and  it  will  have  a  tem- 
porary   influence   on   those   who   are   as 
little  informed  on  the  inside  facts  of  the 
case  as  is  \Ir.  Clodd.     For  the  followers 
of  psychic  investigation  it  is  of  interest 
as  marking  in  an  eloquent  but  quite  un- 
intended  fashion    the   intellectual   bank- 
ruptcy of  the  materialist.     For  the  day 
of   the   Sadducee   is  over.      Even   those 
who  sympathise  with  attacks  on  the  sub- 
ject of  spirit  communication  on  the  lines 
of  psychical  science  look  askance  at  the 
tleliverances  of  blank  materialism.     The 
person  who  yells  "  Spooks !"  when  spirits 
are  mentioned   would  never  pemiit  the 
term  to  Up  applied  to  the  spirits  of  his 
departed  parents.     And  many  who  de- 
ride spiritualism  under  that  name  will  in 
private  freely  admit  their  belief  in  some 
kind   of  a   hereafter,  and   even   confess 
to  deep  and  intimate  experiences  which 
confirm   their   faith.     Mr.   Clodd   is  the 
last   iniiistrel   of  materialism.     He   is  a 
voice   from  the  past.     He  has  no  mes- 
sage which  the  world  is  waiting  to  hear. 
He  simi)ly  illustrates  for  us  the  spectacle 
of  Sadduceeism  in  its  "  death-flurry."   It 
IS  ;•  very  like  a  whale  "  in  its  manner  of 
dying. 
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The  Winds  of  Chance 

By    REX    BEACH. 

Author  of  "The  Barrier,"   "The  Iron  Trail/;  "The  Ne'er-do-well,"   "The  SUver  Horde,"  etc. 


SYNOPSIS. 
Pierce  Phillips   reaches   Alaska,  in  a  gold   rush. 
l,ut  tads  he  is  not  allowed  to  cro88  the  Canadian 
frontier  unless    possessed   of    a   thousaJKi    aoliars. 
liter  a   (lesperatVaUempt  to  increase  hi6  scanty 
earnings    b/  ga.mbling.    where-by    S^p '°l^  .?"ov^? 
had     be   hires   himself   out    as   a       Packer       over 
tht'ChUkSot   Pass.     On  one  of  hi8  tr>P8  he  meete 
a  cheerful   giant  'Poleon  Doret  ^°^.  J°™  ^'i^*°g; 
a^    elderly    ma-n    engaged    in    Packmg    fP^^^^ 
hia  t^-nt  at   Lindemuin.     Arrived  there,   they   hna 
it    occupied     "v    a    beautiful,    but    entirely    selt- 
,i,e^^ed     NorJe  woman    who   gives  her  name   as 
theOountess    Oourteau.      She    engages    Pierce    a« 
ea?rier    to    Sheep's    camp.      There    they    part  and 
he  pi^i-eeds  to  the  tent  of  the  Brothers  McCaskey 
where  he   lives.     There  he  is   told  that  the  thou- 
Tand  dollars  he  had  saved  had  been  stolen  from 
jtm     the   younger   brother,   on   his   way    to  Dyea. 
Be?or«    he-  can    do    anything    the   ViBilance    Com- 
mittee   enter  the    tent    and    hale    Pierce    and    the 
brothei-s  away  on  a  charge  of  stealing  a  bag  of 
rioe      The  self-appointed    judges    are   on    the   eve 
of  passing  sentence  of  death  on  Pierce  when  the 
op^rtunl    arrival    of    ^e    Oountegs    and    Doret 
enables   him  to  prove  an   alibi.     The  two  Mc Gas- 
keys    are    condemned    to    forty    lashes    ea«h.      To 
escape  this  Jim.  the  younger^  makes   a   dash   for 
freedom,  and  is  shot  dead.     His  brother  Joe  con- 
eiders  that  Pierce  is  responsible  for  his  brother  s 
death  and  his  own  flogging,  and  vows  vengeance. 
Pierce  goes   to  Dyea  and  becomes   the   Conntesa  s 
manager     in    her      undertaking     of    transporting 
Si  a  lotel  fittings  to  Uawson  city  before  the  k^ 
oomts.     The  first  move  is  to  pull  down   the  hOL«l. 
On  the  scene  ol   demolition  comes       One-armed 
Kirby.   a  noted   gambler,   with  his  daughter  Rou- 
lett.a  and  his  Fides  Achetes  DaMiy   E«ya!.      One- 
arm''   is    engaged    in    running   liquor   tlirough    to 
Dawson.      Hoyal    manages    to    V"**"  ,i*^  a-J^W? 
carriers,  who  dump  Pierce's  packs  and  take  tlM»e 
Sf   Kirby    instead.     The   Countess,    however,    over- 
comes   the     difficulty     in     chara^'tenstic    manner^ 
Both    parties    finally   arrive   at   the  sinister   Mil^ 
Canyon,    one  of    the   terrors    in    the    path    of    the 
early    Klondikers.      The    Countess    determines    to 
attempt  its  paesage.  carrying  her  goods  m  several 
miall   boate      Kirby  prefers  to  pin  his  faith  to  a 
Urge    Snd    heavily' built   scow      Meantime    Pierce 
declares     his     passion     tor     the     Countess     who. 
although    she   postpones    any    discussion    of    mar- 
riage,   admits   that   she   loves  him       After    a   ter- 
rific   straggle    Pierce   and    his    Party     piloted    by 
Poleon    D6ret.    get    safely    through    the    Canyon. 
Danny  Koval,  weighed  down  with  a  sense  of  fore- 
boding    confesses   his   dread    of   the    passage,    but 
Kirby    tells    Eouletta    that    if    he    can    only    get 
through    and    rea<!h    Dawson    City   with    his   cargo 
of    rum,    he    would    quit   the    gambling    business 
altogether.     Immensely    rejoiced,   she    resolves    to 
attempt     the    trip     with     the    men.      Koyal    con- 
temptuously   refuses    to    engage   'Pole9n   Doret   as 
pilot,     having     already     arranged    with     another 
man    to    help    him.    but    "It's    got    my    goat      he 
confesses    to    himself.      The  large    and    unwieldlT 
scow  comes  to  grief  in  the  rapids,  and  Koyal  and 
the  orew  are  drowned.     Kirby  and  Rouletta  are. 
however,     rescued     by    Doret     and    Pierce       Tlie 
Countess  takes  Rouletta  to  her  tent,  hut  she  will 
not   stay,    being   terrified    about   her    father  wlio, 
overcom^e  by  the  loss  of  his  entire  cargo  and  hor- 
rified at  the  death  of  Royal,  has  begun  to  drink 
deerplv.     F>ouletta   staggers  out   into  the  night  lU 
her   sodden   clothes    and   finally   finds    Kirby    ma 
saloon.      He    refuses    to   leave    with    her    and   she 
remains,  shivering    and    wretched,    dreadmg  what 
will  happen,  tor  she  knows  that,  when  in  liqnor. 
there   are   no    lengths    t/-    -"hich  her   father   will 
not    go. 


CHAPTER  XVI. 

PIERCE  PHILLIPS  told  himself 
that  this  had  been  a  wondeiful 
day — ^an  epoch-making  day — 'for 
him.  Lately  he  had  been  conscious 
that  the  North  was  working  a  change 
in  him,  but  the  precise  extent  of 
that  change,  even  the  direction  it  was  tak- 
ing, had  not  been  altogether  clear;  now, 
however,  he  thought  he  understood. 

He  had  been  quite  right,  that  first  hour 
in  Dyea,   when  he  told  himself   that   Life 
lay  just  ahead  of  him — just  over  the  Chil- 
koot.     Such,  indeed,  had  proved  to  be  the 
case.    Yes,   and  it  has  welcomed  him  with 
open  arms ;  it  had  ushered  him  into  a  new 
and  wondrous  world.    His  hands  had  fallen 
to  men's  tasks,  experience  had  come  to  him 
by  leaps  and  bounds.     In  a  rusii  he  had 
emerged    from  groping   boyhood   into   full 
maturity  ;  physically,  mentallv,  morally,  he 
had  grown  strong  and    broad  and    brown. 
Having  abandoned  himself  to  the  tides  of 
circimistance  he  had  been  swept  into  a  new 
existence    where    Adventure    had      rubbed 
shoulders  with  him,  where  Love  had  smiled 
into   his   eyes.       Danger    had    tested  ^  his 
mettle,    too,    and   to-day    the   final    climax 
had  come.     What  roused  his  deepest  satis- 
faction now  was  the  knowledge  that  he  had 
met  that  climax  with  credit.      To-night  it 
seemed   to  him   that   he  had   readied    full 
manhood,   and  in  the  first    flush    of    that 
realisation  he  assured  himself  that  he  could 
no  longer  dfift  with  the  aimless  current  of 
events,    but    must    begin    to    shape    affairs 
to  his  own  ends. 

More  than  once  of  late  he  had  pondered 
a  certain  thought,  and  now,  having  arrived 
at  a  decision,  he  determined  to  act  upon 
it.  Ever  since  the  stormy  evening  at  Lin- 
derman  his  infatuation  for  Hilda  had  in- 
creased, but  owing  to  circumstances  he  had 
been  thwarted  in  enjoying  its  full  delights. 
During  the  daylight  hours  of  their  trip, 
as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  two  had  never  been 
alone  together  even  for  a  quarter  of  an 
hour;    they    had    scarcely    had    a    word   in 
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onnfitlenc*".  and  in  consoquenc*  he  had  be«i 
foiTfd  to  ilvrivc  what  romfort  he  could 
from  a  i-haiKt-  look,  a  smile,  some  inflcc 
tion  of  Ikt  voicf.  F.von  at  night,  after 
ramp  w.is  piiclK-ii.  it  had  U-t-n  little  better, 
for  tlif  thin  wails  of  lier  ranv.is  sh<-1ifr 
alTotdi'l  liiili-  privacy,  and  Itcing  miniifiil 
of  .i|>[«-.iraixv.s  ho  had  never  permitt<;-<I 
hiniM'lt  to  Ir'  akine  with  Iht  very  long  at 
a  time--onlv  long  enough,  in  fact,  to  make 
sure  that  his  hap|>iness  was  iH>t  all  a 
clr<am.  A  vihrant  protestation  now  and 
then,  a  s<'<-ret  kiss  or  two.  a  few  stolen 
moments  of  delirium,  that  was  as  far  as 
his  love  atTair  had  progressed.  Not  yet 
had  he  .nnrl  Hilda  arrive*!  at  a  definite 
undf-rstaiiiling  ;  never  had  they  thoroughly 
talked  out  the  subject  that  engrossed  them 
b<jth.  never  had  they  found  either  time  or 
opi>ortunity  in  which  to  do  nvire  than  sigh 
and  whis|KT  and  hold  hamis.  and  as  a 
result  the  woman  remainefl  almost  as  much 
of  a  mystery  to  Pierce  as  slie  had  been  .it 
the  moment  of  her  first  surrender. 

It  was  an  intolerable  situation,  and  so, 
under  the  spell  of  his  buoyant  spirits,  he 
dotermiinMl  to  make  an  end  of  it  once  for 
all. 

The  Countess  recognised  his  step  when 
he  came  to  her  tent,  and  she  s]ioke  to  him. 
.Mistaking  her  greeting  for  jHTmission  to 
enter  he  untied  the  strings  ami  stepped  in- 
side only  to  find  her  unprepared  for  his 
reception.  She  had  made  her  shelter  snug, 
a  lively  fire  was  burning,  the  place  was 
fragrant  with  pine  boughs,  and  a  few 
deft  feminine  touches  here  and  there  had 
transformed  it  into  a  boudoir.  Hilda  had 
remove<l  her  jacket  and  waist,  and  was 
(xrupied  in  combing  her  hair,  but  at 
f'ifr«-e's  unexjx?cted  entrance  she  hurriedly 
gathered  the  golden  shower  .ibout  her  bare 
shoulders  and  voiced  a  protest  at  his  in- 
trusion. He  stooti  smiling  down  at  her 
and  refused  to  withdraw. 

Never  had  Phillips  seen  mk  n  .m  .diuring 
picture.  Now  that  her  hair  was  undone 
its  length  and  its  profusion  surprised  him. 
for  it  <'ompletely  mantle<l  lier,  and  through 
it  the  snowy  whiteness  of  her  bare  arms, 
folded  [>rotcctingly  .icmss  her  rounded 
bre.isfs.  was  daz/ling.  The  sight  put  him 
in  a  conquering  moo<l  ;  he  strode  forward, 
lifte^i  her  into  his  embract.-.  tlien  smothered 
h'T  g.i'ping  i)rotest  witli  his  lips.  For  a 
long  moment  tliey  stexxl  thus.  Finally  the 
woman  free<I  herself,  then  chided  him 
hreathles-sly.  but  the  fragrance  of  her  hair 
had  gone  to  his  brain  ;  he  continued  to  hoM 


her  light,   meanwhile  burying  hi«  face  i< 
the  golden  e.iM-ade. 

Roughly,    masterfullr,    he    rained    kisv 
He  Imt    ^ith     hii 

•n<l  the  '  ardour  rw!(ed 

le  surrei 
•  •        lo  his   I'.i 

When,  after  a  tinv,  she  flung  Iwck  Iv  i 
head  and  pushed  him  aw.n,  her  face,  he: 
neck,  her  .shoulders  were  ^ufTu.setJ  with  • 
coral  pinktX'ss.  and  her  eyes  were  misty. 

"  You  must  be  careful  I"  she  whispen  ■ 
in  a  tone  that  was  less  of  .i  remonstramx; 
than     an     invitation.       "  Rernemt>er    we're 
making  shadfiwgraphs  for  our   ■  ' 

That's   the  worst  of   a  tent   at  ii- 

silhouettes  one's  very  thoughts." 

"  Then  put  out  the  light,"  he  mutterefl 
thickly,  but  .she  slipped  aw.iy,  and  h'  ■ 
moi.st  lips  mocked  him  in  silent  latighter. 

"  The  idea  !  What  in  the  world  has 
come  over  you?  Why,  3rou're  the  most  im- 
petuous  boy " 

"  Boy  1"  Pierce  grimaced  his  dislike  of 
the  ^ford.  "  Don't  be  motherly,  dcMi't 
treat  me  as  if  I  ha<i  rompers  on.  You're 
positively    maddening    to-night.        I    never 

saw   you   like  this.      Why,    your  hair " 

He  ran  his  hands  through  that  silken 
shower  once  more  and  pressed  it  to  his  face, 
" it's  glorious  I" 

The  Countess  slipped  into  a  combing 
jacket,  then  she  seated  her.self  on  the 
springy  couch  of  pine  branches  over  which 
her  fur  robe  was  spread,  and  deftly  caught 
up  her  long  runaway  tresses,  securing  them 
in  place  with  a  few  mysterious  twists  and 
expert  manipulations. 

"  Boy,  indeed  !''  he  scofted.  flinging  him- 
self down  beside  her.  "  That's  over  with, 
long  ago." 

'■  Oh,    I   don't   feel   motlierly,'   she  a.s 
serted.   still    .suffused    with    that    tell-tale 
flush.     "  Not  in  the  way  you  mean.      But 
you'll  always  be  a  boy  (p  me — and  to  every 
other  woman  who  learns  to  care  for  you." 

"  Kvery  othi  r  wi^man  '  Pierces  eyes 
oixiied.  '•  Wh.it  a  queer  spt"ech.  There 
aren't  going  to  be  any  other  women."  He 
looked  on  while  she  lighted  a  cigarette, 
ih'-n  after  a  mooK-nt  he  inquired.  "  What 
do  you  mean?"' 

She  answeretl  him  with  another  question. 
"  Do  you  think  I'm  the  only  woman  who 
will  love  you  ?" 

"  Why — I  haven't  given  it  any  thought. 
What's  the  difference,  as  long  as  you're 
the  only  one  /  care  for?  And  1  do  love 
vou,   I  worship " 
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'■'  But  there  will  Ixi  others,"  she  per- 
sisted. "  There  are  bound  to  be.  You're 
diat  kind." 

"  Keally?" 

The  Countess  nodded  her  head  with 
.-mphasis.  "  I  can  rea<l  men  ;  I  can  see  the 
jolour  of  their  souls.     You  have  the  call." 

■'  Whxit  call?"   Pierce  was  puzzled. 

"  The — well,  the  .sex-call,  the  sex  ap- 
peal." 

"  Indeed?  ."Vni  1  supposed  to  feel  flat- 
tered at  that?'' 

"  By  no  means  ;  you're  not  a  cad.  Men 
who  possess  that  attraction  are  spoiled, 
sooner  or  later.  You  don't  realise  that  you 
have  it,  and  that's  what  makes  you  so 
nice,  but — ^I  felt  it  from  the  first,  and 
when  vou  feel  it  vou'll  probably  become 
spoiled,  too,  like  the  others."  This  amused 
Phillips,  but  the  woman  was  in  sober  ear- 
nest. "  I  mean  what  I  sav.  You're  the 
kind  who  cause  women  to  make  fools  of 
themselves — old  or  young,  married  or 
single.     When  a  girl  has  it — she's  lost." 

"  I'm  not  sure  I  understand.  At  any 
rate,  you  haven't  made  a  fool  of  yourself." 

"  No?"  The  Countess  smiled  vaguely, 
questioningly.  She  opened  her  lips  to  say 
more,  but  changed  her  mind  and  in  an 
altered  tone  declared  :  "  My  dear  boy,  if 
you  understood  fully  what  I'm  driving  at 
you'd  be  insufferable."  Laying  her  warm 
hand  over  his  she  continued  :  "  You  resent 
what  you  call  my  'motherly  way,'  but  if 
I  were  sixteen  and  you  were  forty  it  would 
be  just  the  same.  Women  w'ho  are  afflicted 
with  that  sex  appeal  become  men's  play- 
things ;  the  man  who  possesses  it  always  re- 
mains a  '  boy  '  to  the  woman  who  loves 
him — a  bad  boy,  a  dangerous  boy,  perhaps, 
but  a  boy  nevertheless.  She  may,  and 
probably  will,  adore  him  fiercely,  passion- 
ately, jealously,  but  at  the  same  time  she 
will  hover  him  as  a  hen  hovers  her  chick. 
He  will  be  both  son  and  lover  to  her." 

He  had  listened  closely,  but  now  he 
stirred  uneasily.  "  I  don't  follow  you," 
he  said.  "  And  it  isn't  exactly  pleasant 
for  a  fellow  to  be  told  that  he's  a  baby 
Don  Juan,  to  be  called  a  male  vampire  in 
knee-pants — especially  by  the  woman  he's 
going  to  marry."  Disregarding  her  attempt 
to  speak,  he  went  on  :  "  What  you  said 
about  other  women — the  way  you  said  it — 
sounded  almost  as  if — well,  as  if  you  ex- 
pected there  would  be  such  and  didn't 
greatly  care.  Y'ou  didn't  mean  it  that  way, 
I  hop>e.  You  do  care,  don't  you.  dear?  You 
-do    love   me?"     The    face  Phillips   turned 


upon  the  Countess  Courteau  was  earnest, 
worried. 

Her  fingers  tightened  over  his  hand; 
when  she  six>ke  there  was  a  certain  list- 
lessness,  a  certain  fatigue  in  her  tone.  "  Do 
you  need  to  ask  that  after — what  happened 
just  now?  Of  course  I  care.  I  care  al- 
together too  much.  That's  the  whole 
trouble.  You  see  the  thing  has  run  away 
with  me,  Pierce,  it  has  carried  me  off  my 
feet,  and — that's  precisely  the  point  I'm 
trving  to  make." 

He  slijiped  an  arm  alxjut  her  waist  and 
drew  her  close.  "  I  knew  it  wasn't  merely 
an  animal  api>eal  that  stirred  you.  I  knew 
it  was  something  bigger  and  more  lasting 
than  that." 

"Even  vet  \ou  don't  understand,"  she 
declared.       "  The    two    mav    go    together 

and "      But    without    allowing   her    to 

finish  he  said  vibrantly  : 

■'  Whate\-er  it  is,  you  seem  to  find  it  an 
obstacle,  an  objection.  Why  struggle 
against  the  inevitable?  You  are  struggling 
— ^I've  seen  you  fighting  something  ever 
since  that  first  night  when  truth  came  to  us 
out  of  the  storm.  But,  Hilda  dear,  I 
adore  you.  You're  the  most  wonderful 
creature  in  the  world  !  You're  a  goddess  ! 
I  feel  unworthy  to  touch  the  hem  of  your 
garments,  but  I  know  that  you  are  mine  ! 
Nothing  else  matters.  Think  of  the 
miracle,  the  wonder  of  it.  It's  like  a 
beautiful  dream.  I've  had  doubts  about 
myself,  and  that's  why  I've  let  matters 
drift.  You  see,  I  was  a  sort  of  unknown 
quantity,  but  now  I  know  that  I've  found 
myself.  To-day  I  went  through  hell — 1 
came  out  a  man.  I'm  going  to  play  a 
man's  part  right  along  after  this."  He 
urged  her  eagerly.  "  We've  a  hard  trip 
ahead  of  us  before  we  reach  Dawson  ;  win- 
ter may  overtake  us  and  delay  us.  We 
can't  continue  in  this  way.  Why  wait  any 
longer?" 

"  You  mean ?"  the  woman  inquired 

faintly. 

"  I  mean  this — marry  me  here,  to-mor- 
row." 

"No,  no  I  Please—"  The  Countess 
freed  herself  from  Pierce's  embrace. 

"Why  not?  Are  you  afraid  of  me?" 
She  shook  her  head  silently. 

"  Then  why  not  to-morrow  instead  of 
next  month?    Are  you  afraid  of  yourself?" 

"  No,  I'm  afraid  of — what  I  must  tell 
you." 

Phillips's  eyes  were  dim  with  desire, 
he  was  ablaze  with  yearning ;  in  a  voice 
that  shook  he  said.     "  Don't  tell  me  any- 
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thing.  1  wont  liear  it!"  Then,  after  a 
brief  stnipgle  with  himself,  he  continued 
more  evenly  :  "  That  ought  to  prove  to  you 
that  I'w  grown  up.  I  couhln't  have  said 
it  throe  n)onth.s  ago.  but  I've  steppe<l  out 
of— of  the  nursery,  into  a  world  of  big 
thing.";  and  big  people,  and  I  want  you. 
I  daresay  you've  lived — a  woman  like  vou 
must  have  had  many  experiences,  many 
obstarles  to  overcome,  but — I  might  fK>t 
understand  what  they  were  even  if  you 
told  m<'.  for  I'm  pretty  green.  Anvhow, 
I'm  sure  voii're  good  ;  I  wouldn't  believe 
you  if  vou  told  me  you  wern't.  It's  no 
credit  to  nv^  that  I  \aven't  confessions  of 
my  own  to  make,  for  I'm  like  other  men, 
and  it  merelv  so  happens  that  I've  had  no 
chance  to — soil  myself.  The  credit  is  due 
to  circumsf.ince." 

"  Everything  is  due  to  circumstance.''  the 
woman  s;iid.  "  Our  lives  are  haphazard 
affairs,  we're  blown  by  chance " 

"  We'll  take  a  new  start  to-nnorrow  and 
bury  the  past,   whatever  it  is." 

"  You  make  it  absolutely  necessary  for 
me  to  speak,"  the  Countess  told  him.  Her 
tone  had  a  touch  of  weariness  in  it,  but 
Pierce  did  not  see  this.  "  I  knew  I'd 
have  to.  .sooner  or  later,  but  it  was  nice  to 
drift  and  to  dream — oh,  it  was  pleasant — 
so  I  bit  down  on  my  tongue  and  I  listened 
to  nothing  but  the  song  in  my  heart."  She 
favoured  Pierce  with  that  sliadowy,  lumin- 
ous .smile  he  had  come  to  know.  "  It  w.is 
a  clean,  sweet  .song,  and  it  meant  a  great 
deal  to  me. ' '  When  he  undertook  to  caress 
her  she  drew  away,  then  sat  forward  with 
her  heels  tucked  close  into  the  pine  boughs, 
her  chin  upon  her  knees.  It  was  her 
favourite  attitude  of  meditation ;  wrapped 
thus  in  the  embrace  of  her  own  arms  she 
appe.ired  to  gain  the  strength  and  deter- 
mination necessary  to  go  on. 

"  I'm  not  a  weak  woman,  '  she  began, 
staring  at  the  naked  candle  flame  which 
gave  light  to  the  tent.  "  It  wasn't  weak- 
ness *th.U  imiK-lled  me  to  marry  a  man  I 
didn't  love ;  it  was  the  determination  to  get 
aliead  and  the  ambition  to  make  something 
worth  while  out  of  myself — a  form  of 
selfishness  j>crhaps,  hut  I  tell  you  all  women 
are  .selfish.  Anyhow,  he  seemed  to  promise 
better  things  and  to  open  a  way  whereby 
I  could  make  something  out  of  my  life. 
In.st«-.id  of  that  he  opcnetl  my  eyes  and 
show4-d  me  the  world  as  ii  k,  not  as  I  ha<l 
imagiiK-fl  it  to  lie.  He  was — no  good.  You 
ma\  think  1  was  unhappy  over  that,  but 
I  wasn't.  Really  he  didn't  mean  much  to 
me.     What  did  grieve  me,  though,  was  the 


death  of  mv   illuMons.     H<-  v  i  i.'v 

— the  fault  of  his  training.   1  I  ut 

he  had  that  man  <m1I  I  sj«.k.-  .lU.ut.  It's 
reallv  a  woman-r.ill.  He  w.i-^  weak,  worth- 
les.s,  full  of  fault-s,  mean  m  small  things, 
but  he  had  an  attraction,  and  it  was  im- 
|)ossihle  to  resist  mothering  him.  Other 
women  felt  it,  and  yielded  to  it.  so  finally 
we  went  our  separate  ways.  I've  seen  no- 
thirvg  of  him  for  some  time,  now,  but  he 
keeps  in  touch  with  me,  and — I've  sent  him 
a  gooil  deal  of  money.  Wl>en  he  learns 
that  I  have  pros[>ered  in  a  big  way  he'll 
uniloid>tedly  lurn  up  again.'' 

Pierce  weighed  the  .significance  of  these 
words,  then  he  smilefl.  "  Dear,  it's  all  the 
more  reason  whv  we  shouM  be  married  at 
once.     I'd  dare  him  to  annoy  you  then." 

"My  boy.  don't  you  understand?  I 
can't  marrv  vou.  being  still  marrie<l  to 
him." 

Phillips  recoileil  ;  his  face  whitened. 
Dismay,  reproach,  a  shocked  surprise  were 
in  the  look  he  turne<l  upon  his  companion. 

"  Still  married  !"  he  gasped.  "  Oh— 
Hilda!" 

She  nodded  and  lowered  her  eyes.  "  I 
supposed  you  knew — until  I  got  to  telling 
you,  and  then  it  was  too  late." 

Pierce  rose,  his  lips  now  were  as  colour- 
less as  his  cheeks.  "I'm  surprised,  hurt," 
he  managed  to  say.  "  How  should  I 
know  ?  Why,  this  is  wretched,  rotten ! 
People  will  say  th.it  I've  got  in  a  mess 
with  a  marrie<l  woman.  That's  what  it 
looks  like,  too."  His  vwce  broke  huskily. 
"  How  could  you  do  it,  when  I  meant  my 
love  to  be  clean,  honourable?  How  could 
you  let  me  put  my.self,  and  you,  in  such  a 
position?" 

"  You  see!"  Tlie  woman  continued  to 
avoid  his  eve.  "  You  haven't  grown  up. 
You  h.Tven't  the  least  under.st.inding." 

"  I  underst.ind  this  mtirli."  he  cried 
liotly,  "  that  you've  led  nx-  lo  make  some- 
thing worse  than  a  cad  of  my.st-lt.  Look 
here !  There  are  certain  things  which  ix> 
decent  fellow  goes  in  for— certain  things 
he  despi.ses  in  oth<'r  men,  and  that's  one 
of  them."  He  turne<l  as  if  to  leave,  tl>en 
he  halted  at  the  tent  door  and  battled  with 
him.self.  •  After  a  moment,  during  which 
tin*  ("ounte.ss  Courteau  watehetl  him  fixedly, 
he  whirled,   crying  : 

"  Wi'll.  the  damage  is  done.  I  love  you. 
I  can't  go  along  without  you.  Divorce 
that  man  ;  I'll  wait." 

"  I'm  not  sure  I  have  legal  grounds  for 
a  divorce.  I'm  not  sure  that  I  care  to  put 
the  matter  to  a  test — as  vet." 
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"W/iai}"  Pierce  gazed  at  her,  trying 
to  understand.     "  Sav  that  over  again  !" 

"  You  think  you've  found  yourself,  but 
— have  vou  ?  I  know  men  pretty  well  and 
1  think  i  know  you.  You've  changed — yes, 
tremendouslv — but  wli.Tt  of  a  year,  two 
years  from  now  ?  You've  barely  tasted  life 
and  this  13  vour  first  intoxication." 

'■  Do  vou  love  me,  or  do  you  not?"  he 
demanded. 

"  I  love  you  as  you  are  now.  I  may 
hate  you  as  vou  will  be  tpmorrow.  I've 
had  my  growth;  I've  been  through  what 
you're  just  beginning — ^we  can't  change  to- 
gether." 

"  Then  will  vou  promise  to  marry  me 
afterward?' 

The  Countess  shook  her  head.  "  It's 
a  promise  that  would  hold  only  me.  Why 
ask  it?" 

"  You're  thinking  of  no  one  but  your- 
self," he  protested  furiously.  "Think  of 
me.  I've  given  you  all  I  have,  all  that's 
best  and  finest  iii  me.  I  shall  never  love 
another  woman — — " 

"  Not  in  quite  the  way  you  love  me,  per- 
haps, but  the  peach  ripens  even  after  the 
bloom  has  been  rubbed  off.  You  have 
given  me  what  is  best  and  finest,  your  first 
love,  and  I  shall  cherish  it." 

"  Will  you  marry  me?"  he  cried 
hoarsely. 

She  made  a  silent  refusal. 
' '  Then  I  can  put  but  «ne  interpretation 
upon  your  actions." 

"  Don't  be  too  hasty  in.  your  judgment. 
Can't  you  see?  I  was  weak.  I  was  tired. 
Then  vou  came,  like  a  draught  of  wine 
and — I  lost  my  head.  But  I've  regained 
it.  I  dreamed  my  dream,  but  it's  daylight 
now  and  I'm  awake.  I  know  that  you  be- 
lieve me  a  heartless,  selfish  woman.  Maybe 
I  am,  but  I've  tried  to  think  for  you,  and 
to  act  on  that  good  impulse.  I  tell  you 
I  would  have  been  quite  incapable  of  it 
l->efore  I  knew  you.  A  day,  a  month,  a 
year  of  happiness  !  Most  women  of  my 
age  and  experience  would  snatch  at  it,  but 
/I'm  looking  farther  ahead  than  that.  I 
can't  afford  another  mistake.  Life  lifts  me, 
but  you — why,  you're  bursting  your 
seams." 

"  You've  puzzled  me  with  a  lot  of 
words,"  the  young  man  said  with  ever- 
growing resentment,  "  but  what  do  they  all 
amount  to?'  You  amused  yourself  with  me 
and  you're  ready  enough  to  continue  so 
long  as  I  pour  my  devotion  at  your  feet. 
Well,  I  won't  do  it.  If  you  loved  me  truly 
you   wouldn't   refuse  to  marry  me.      Isn't 


that  so?  True  love  isn't  afraid,  it  doesn  t 
quibble  and  temporise  and  split  hairs  the 
wav  you  do.  No,  it  steps  out  boldly  and 
follows  the  light.  You've  had  your  fun, 
vou'v-e — broken  my  heart."  Phillips'  voice 
shook  and  he  swallowed  hard.  "I'm 
through;  I'm  done.  I  shall  never  love 
another  woman  as  I  love  you,  but  if  what 
you  said  about  that  s^x-call  is  true,  I — I'll 
plav  the  game  as  you  played  it."  He 
turned  bHndly  and  with  lowered  head 
[ilunged  out  of  the  tent  into  the  night. 

The  Countess  listened  to  the  sounds  of 
his  departing  footsteps;  then,  when  they 
had  ceased,  she  rose  wearily  and  flung  out 
her  arms.  There  was  a  real  and  poignant 
distress  in  her  eyes. 

"  Boy  !    Boy  !"  she  whi.spered.     "  It  was  • 
sweet,  but — there  had  to  be  an  end." 

For  a  long  time  she  stood  staring  at 
nothing,  then  she  roused  herself  with  a 
shiver,  refilled  the  stove  and  seated  herself 
again,  dropping  her  chin  upon  her  knees 
as  she  did  instinctively  when  in  deep 
thought. 

"  If  I  only  were  sure,"  she  kept  repeat- 
ing to  herself.  "  But  he  has  the  call  and 
—I'm  too  old." 


CHAPTER  XVII. 

ROULETTA  KIRBY  could  not  man- 
age to  get  warm.     The  longer  she 
sat  beside  the  stove  the  colder  she 
became.      This    was    not    strange,    for    the 
room  was  draughty,  people  were  constantly 
coming   in   and   going  out,    and    when    the 
door  was  opened  the  wind  caused  the  can- 
vas  walls  of  the  saloon   to  bulge   and  its 
roof  to  slap  upon  the  rafters.     The  patrons 
were  wafmlv  clad  in  macakinaw,  flannel  and 
fur.      To  them  the  place  was  comfortable 
enough,    but  to  the   girl    who  sat  swathed 
in    sodden    undergarments    it    was    like    a 
refrigerator.     More  than  once  she  regretted 
her  heedless  refusal  of  the  Countess  Cour- 
teaii's  offer  of  a  change;  several  times,  in 
fact,  she  was  upon  the  point  of  returning 
to  claim    it,    but   she   shrank    from    facing 
that  wintry  wind,   so  low  had  her  vitality 
fallen.      Then,    too,    she   reasoned   that   it 
would  be  no  easy  task  to  find  the  Countess 
at   this   hour  of   the   night,    for  the  beach 
was   lined   with   a   mile  of  tents,   all   more 
or    less    a,like.      She    pictured    the    search, 
herself  groping  her   way   from  one  to  an- 
other,   and   mumbling  excuses   to  surprised 
occupants.      No,  it  was  better  to  stay  here 
beside  the  fire  until  her  clothes  dried  out. 

She  would  have  reminded  her  father  of 
her  discomfort  and  claimed  his   assistance 
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■ttiv  for  the  orrtainty  that  h**  •wmilrj  send 

•   Ix-tl,    which   was  what 

.  .:    to  prrvent.      H<  i    ,  irri- 

iti-ii  him;  novcrtht-li-ss  she  knew   that   his 

(•i\    lay  in  her  r<-maining.     Sam  Kirby. 

was    in    many    ways    the    best    of 

.s;   he   was   generous,    he  wa»  gentle, 

.<•  was  t.'onsidfr.itf- :  Sam  Kirby  drunk  was 
iiHUhcr  man  entirely — a  thoughtless,  wil- 
nil,  cruel  man,  subject  to  vagaries  <>f  iini 
|KT  that  were  as  mvsterious  to  the  girl  who 
knew  him  so  well  .is  they  were  ilang<-rous. 
•  1   friend   and    foe  alike.      He   was   dnmk 

:'>w,  or  in  that  |)i-<-uliar  conditifrti 
that  passed  with  him  for  drunken- 
ness.     Intoxir.ition  in   his  rase   was   less   .1 

indilion  of  bo<lv   than  a    fr.ime  of  mind. 

iiuI  it  required  no  considerable  :imo«int  of 

Jiquor  to  work  the  change.     Whisky,  even 

in  small  quantities,  served  to  suspend  cer- 

lin  of  his  mental  functions;  it  paraiy.sed 
.;ne  lobe  <>f  his  brain,  as  it  were,  while  it 
arouse<l  other  faculties  to  a  preternatural 
activity  and  awoke  sleeping  devils  in  him. 
The  more  he  drank,  the  more  violent  be- 
.came  his  ilestructive  moo<I,  the  more  firmly 
rooted  became  his  tendencies  and  J^ro- 
clivities  for  evil.  The  girl  well  knew  that 
■  this  was  an  hour  when  he  needed  careful 
watching,  and  when  to  leave  him  un- 
guarded, even  temporarily,  meant  disaster. 
Rouletta  clenched  her  chattering  teeth  and 
tried  to  ignore  the  chills  that  r.iced  up  and 
down  her  body. 

White  Horse,  at  this  time,  was  purelv  a 
makeshift  camp.  herKe  it  had  no  facilities 
for  gambling.  The  saloons  themselves  were 
little  more  than  liquor  caches  which  had 
been  openeii  overnight  for  the  purpose  of 
reaping  quick  profits,  therefore  such  games 
.  of  chance  as  went  on  were  for  the  most 
part  between  professional  gamblers  who 
happened  to  be  pa.ssing  through,  and  who 
chose  to  amuse  themselves  in  that  wav. 

.\fter  perlvaps  an  hour,  during  which  a 
.  insiderable  crowd  had  come  and  goiK-, 
Sam  Kirby  broke  away  from  the  group 
with  which  he  had  Ix-en  drinking  and  made 
for  the  door.  As  he  passed  Rouletta  he 
Dau.sed   to  say  :— 

''I'm  going  to  drift  around  a  bit.   Kid. 
.11.1  s<'e  if   I  can't  stir  up  a   little  game." 

"Wliere  are  we  going  to  put  up  for  tiic 
■lii^ht?"  his  daughter  inquired. 

"  1  ilon't  know  \ct  ;  it's  early.  Want  to 
lurn  in?"  Rouletta  .shook  her  head.  "I'll 
find  a  place  somewhere.  Now  you  stick 
here  where  it's  nice  and  warm.  I'll  be 
back,  by  .and  by." 

With  sinking  heart  the  girl  watched  him 
go.     After  a  moment  she  rose  and  followed 


him  out  into  the  night.     Shr  was  surpriteo 
to    di.scover    that   thip    nud    underfrmt    hai! 
frozen    and    th.it    the    north    wind    U"-- 
burden  of  fine  hard  snow  particles.     K 

ing  Well  out  of  sigb'     •' •      'Mmbled  t 

other  snloiii  iloor,  .  iftcr  shivering 

wr<'lche<lly  outsific  1.1   .1  ,v     ,••.  she  stole  in 
and  crept  up  Khind  the  stove. 

She  was  verv  miserabl'-  indc<-d  bv  thi- 
lime.  and  as  the  evttiing  wore  slowly  01: 
JM-r  mis«'rv  increased.  After  awhile  h<  r 
father  l)egan  shaking  dice  with  som< 
strangers.  .ind_  the  size  of  their  wagers  drew 
an  audience  of  interested  bystanders. 

Rouletta  ri-aliseii  that  she  could  not  hav 
exiKjsed  her.M-lf  anew  to  cold,  for  IK»^^ 
her  sensations  had  l)€COinc  vaguely  alarm 
ing.  She  c<pu1<I  not  even  l»-gin  to  get  warm, 
exa-pt  now  and  then  when  a  burning  fever 
replaced  her  chill  ;  she  felt  weak  and  J!I 
inside  ;  the  fingers  she  pressed  to  her  ach- 
ing t<inplcs  were  like  iciclfs.  Kventualh 
—she  had  Ic^t  all  track  of  time  — h<T  <x>n- 
dition  Jjecame  intolerable  and  she  decided 
to  risk  her  father's  displeasure  by  inter- 
rupting him  and  demanding  that  he  secure 
for  b<nh  of  them  a  lodging-plaoe  at  or>ce. 

There  were  .>ie\-eral  bankrK)tes  of  laigr 
denomination  oti  the  plank  bar-tc^,  and 
Sam  Kirbv  was  watching  a  cast  of  dice 
when  his  daughter  approached,  therefore 
he  did  nof  .see  her.  Nor  did  he  turn  his 
head  when  she  l.iid  a  hand  upon  his  arm. 

Now  worm-n.  e.sjx-ciallv  pretty  women, 
were  common  enough  sights  in  Al.i-skan 
ilrinking-pl.ices.  So  it  was  not  strange  that 
Rouletta's  presence  had  occasioned  neither 
comment  nor  curiosity.  More  than  once, 
(luring  the  last  hour  or  two.  men  had  spoken 
to  her  with  easy  familiarity,  but  they  had 
taken  no  oflfeiKe  when  she  had  turned  her 
b,ick.  It  was  quite  natural,  therefore,  that 
the  fellow  with  whom  Kirbv  was  gambling 
should  interpret  her  effort  to  claim  atten- 
tion as  an  attempt  to  interrupt  the  game, 
and  that  he  should  misread  the  meaning 
of  her  imploring  look.  There  being  con- 
siilerable  money  at  stake,  he  frowned  down 
at  lier,  then  with  an  impatient  gesture  he 
brushed  her  aside. 

"  .Vone  of  that,  sister!"  he  wanted  her. 
■■  Vou  get  out  of  here." 

Sam  Kirbv  was  in  the  midst  of  a  discus- 
sion with  the  proprietor,  across  the  bar, 
and  be<-ause  there  was  ft  deal  of  noi.sc  in 
tiie  place  he  did  -  not  bear  his  daughter's 
low-s|)oken  protest. 

"  Oh.  I  mean  it  I"  The  former  speaker 
scowled  at  Rouletta.  "  You  dolls  make 
mc  sick,  grabbing  at  every  nickel  you 
see.       Beat    it,    now  !      There's    plenty    of 
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young  suckers  for  voii  to  trim.  If  you 
can't   respect   an  old   man   with  grey   hair, 

why "     The  rest  of  his  remark  caused 

the  girl's  eves  to  wiiien  and  the  chattering 
voice-s  to  fall  silent. 

Sam  Kirby  turned,  the  dice-box  poised 
in  his  right  hand. 

"Eh?  What's  that?"  he  queried 
vaguely. 

"  I'm  talking  to  this  pink-faced  gold- 
digger " 

"  Father  I''  Rouletta  exclaimed. 

" I'm   just   telling    her "      The 

fellow  re{>eated  his  remark,  whereupon 
understanding  came  to  Kirby  and  his  ex- 
pression slowly  altered.  Surprise,  incre- 
dulity, gave  place  to  rage;  his  eyes  began 
to  blaze., 

"  Vov<  said  that  to — her?"  he  gasped  in 
amazement.  "  To  my  kid?"  There  was 
a  moment  of  tense  silence,  during  which 
the  speaker  appeart-d  to  be  numbed  b\  the 
insult,  then.  "  By  God  !"  Sam  placed  the 
dice-box  carefully  ujxjn  the  bar.  His  move- 
ment was  deliberate,  but  he  kept  his  flam- 
ing gaze  fixed  upon  the  object  of  his 
wrath,  and  into  his  lean,  ashen  counten- 
ance came  such  demoniac  fury  as  to  appal 
tliose  who  saw  it. 

Rouletta  uttered  a  faint  moan  and  flung 
herself  at  her  father  ;  with  a  strength  born 
of  terror  she  clung  to  his  right  wrist.  In 
this  she  was  successful,  despite  Old  Sam's 
effort  to  .shake  her  off,  but  she  could  not 
imprison  both  his  arms.  Kirby  stepped 
forward,  dragging  the  girl  with  him  ;  he 
raised  that  w-icked  artificial  left  hand  and 
brought  it  sweeping  downward,  and  for  a 
second  time  that  dav  the  steel  shaft  met 
flesh  and  bone.  His  victim  spun  upon  his 
heels,  then,  with  outflung  arms  and  an 
expression  of  shocked  amazement  still 
upon  his  face,  he  crashed  backward  to  the 
floor. 

Kirbv  strode  to  him ;  before  other  hands 
could  come  to  Rouletta's  assistance  and 
bear  him  out  of  reach,  he  twice  buried  his 
heavy  hobnailed  boot  in  the  prostrate  figure. 
He  presented  a  terrible  exhibition  of  animal 
ferocitv,  for  he  was  growling  oaths  deep  in 
his  throat  and  in  his  eyes  was  the  light  of 
murder.  He  fought  for  libertv  with  which 
to  finish  his  task,  and  those  who  restrained 
him  found  that  somehow  he  had  managed 
to  draw  an  ivory-handled  six-shooter  from 
some  place  of  concealment.  Nor  could  they 
wrench  the  weapon  away   from  him. 


''  He  insulted  mv  kid- 
Kirbv  muttered  hoarselv. 


-mv  girl  Lettv 


When  the  fallen  man  had  been  lifted  to 
his  feet  and  hurried  out  of  the  saloon  Old 
Sam  tried  his  best  to  follow,  but  his  captors 
held  him  fast.  They  pleaded  with  him, 
they  argued,  thev  pacified  him  as  well  as 
they  could.  It  was  a  long  time,  however, 
before  they  dared  trust  _him-  alone  witli 
Rouletta,  and  even  then  they  turned  watch- 
ful eves  in  his  direction. 

"  I  didn't  want  anything  ■  to  happen." 
The  girl  spoke  listlessly. 

Kirbv  liegan  to  rum'ble  again,  but  she 
interrupted  iiim.  '"  It  wasn't  the  man's 
fault  ;  it  was-  a  perfeotlv  natural  mistake 
on  his  part,  and  I've  learned  to  expect 
such  things.  I — I'm  sick,  dad.  You  must 
find  a  place  for  me,  quick." 

Sam  agreed  readily  enough.  The  biting 
cold  of  the  wind  met  them  at  the  door. 
Rouletta.  summoning  what  strength  she 
could,  trudged  along  at  his  side.  It  did 
not  take  them  long  to  canvass  the  town 
and  to  discover  that  there  w^ere  no  lodgings 
to  be  had.  Rouletta  halted  finally,  ex- 
plaining through  teeth  that  chattered  : 

"  I — I'm  frozen  !  Take  me  back  where 
there's  a  stove — back  to  the  saloon — any- 
where.     Onlv  do  it  quickly." 

"Pshaw!  It  isn't  cold."  Kirby  pro- 
tested mildly. 

The  nature  of  his  remark  showed  more 
plainly  than  anything  he  had  said  or  done 
during  the  evening  that  the  speaker  was 
not  himself.  It  signified  such  a  dreadful 
change  in  him,  it  marked  so  surely  the 
extent  of  his  metamorphosis,  that  Rouletta's 
tears  came. 

"  Looks  like  we'd  have  to  make  the  best 
of  it  and  stay  awake  till  morning,"  the 
father  went  on  dully. 

"No,  no!  I'm  too — sick."  the  Erirl 
sobbed,  "and  too  cold.  Leave  me  where  I 
can  keep  warm,  then  go  find  the  Countess 
and — ask  her  to  put  me  up."    • 

Returning  to  their  starting-point  Kirby 
saw  to  his  daughter's  comfort  as  best  he 
could,  after  which  he  wandered  out  into 
the  night  once  more.  His  intentions  were 
good,  but  he  was  not  a  little  out  of  patience 
with  Lettv  and  still  very  angry  with 
the  man  who  had  affronted  her ;  rage  at 
rhe  insult  glowed  within  his  disordered 
brain  and  he  determined,  before  he  had 
gone  very  far,  that  his  first  duty  was  to 
right  that  wrong.  Probably  the  miscreant 
was  somewhere  around  or,  if  not,  be  would 
soon  make  his  appearance.  Sam  decided 
to  postixjne  his  errand  long  enough  to  look 
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through  the  other  drinking  placet  and   to 
•eltle  the  siort-. 

No  OIH-,  on  Mving  liim  thus,  would  have 
suspcct(.-d  that  he  was  <lrunk  ;  he  walked 
straight,  his  tongue  was  oN'dient,  and  lie 
was  inn.stcr  of  his  physical  powers  to  a  dc- 
ceptiM-  dif;r<T  ;  only  in  his  ahnormally  alert 
anti  K\<-rish  eyes  was  there  a  sign  that  his 
'irain  wa.N  completely  crazed. 

Kouletta  waiterl  for  a  long  while,  and 
sle.nlily  Ivr  o>ndition  grew  worse.  She 
Ixfamc  light-headed,  and  frequently  lost 
herself  in  a  .sort  of  painful  dore.  She  <lid 
not  roalK  sleep,  however,  for  her  eyes  were 
ojx-n  and  staring;  her  wits  wandered  away 
on  nightmare  journeys,  returning  only  wlicn 
the  pains  became  keener.     Her  fever   was 


high  now  ;  she  was  iutiM-.ii^-(J,  listless  ;  her 
chest  acheid  and  her  »•-'•■'  —  troubled  her 
when   she  was  conv  i;;h   to  think. 

Her  surroi:'   '  ''.iiii-    .:i  pal,   too;  the 

faces   rhai  '    and    di^apiH-ared   be- 

fore h<r  wri.    Ill'-  ij         ■  '  ■        :•  s. 

Unmindful  of  his  -vd- 

less  of  the  passage  of  t.im.  ."lani  Kirby 
loitered  about  the  saloixts.  and  waited  pati- 
ently for  the  coming  of  a  certain  man. 
After  a  time  he  Inuf^i  sonv  chips  and 
sat  in  a  poker  gann-,  btit  !i<-  ]iai<l  less  at- 
tention to  the  sjiots  on  li:>  cards  than  to 
the  (k>or  lhr')Ugh  which  men  «vame  and 
went.  Thes<,-  latter  he  eyed  with  the  un- 
blinking stare  of  a  serpCnt. 

{  To  frc  contlnaed  in  tatr  next  number 
June   I.    1918.) 


ESPERANTO   NOTES. 


A  striking  metaphor  is  used  in  an 
article  in  Japana  Espcrautisto,  in  speak- 
ing of  the  social  usefulness  of  Esperanto 
in  international  relations.  Under  the 
hca<ling,  "  Sowing  .\mid  the  Hurricane." 
urging  a  more  extended  use  of  Ks])cr- 
anto.  the  i)ai)er  says:  "  The  present  great 
war  may  well  be  reckoned  as  a  great 
hurricane  s\vce])ing  our  field.  Our  own 
is  not  the  only  field  it  has  swept.  It  has 
carried  off  almost  all  the  fruits  and 
flowers  of  human  intelligence.  In  the 
midst  of  the  raging  tempest,  men  have 
begini  to  see  that  what  is  needed  is  a  wall 
of  forest  trees  to  protect  the  human  com- 
munity. In  that  forest  one  of  the  stur- 
diest and  most  useful  trees  is  Esper- 
anto." 

l-'urtlier  official  ai)proval  of  Esperanto 
comes  from  Brazil.  The  City  Council  of 
Rio  de  Janeiro  has  permitted  instruction 
in  Es|)cranto  to  be  given  in  the  elemen- 
tary, technical  and  normal  schools  of  the 
I'ederal  District,  and  has  j^assed  a  re- 
solution giving  preference  to  candidates 
for  teacherships.  and  for  public  ajipoint- 
incnts  in  the  city  of  Rio,  who,  other 
things  being  equal,  possess  the  diplom;i 
of  the  Hracila  Liqo  Espcrantista.  The 
parliament  of  the  State  of  .Scrgi|)e  has 
also  permitted  Esperanto  to  be  taught  in 
the  secondary  and  noniial  schools  of  the 
city.  The  girls  in  the  nonual  schools  are 
to  receive  two  lessons  a  week,  and  the 
boys  and  girls  in  the  secondary  schools 
are  to  receive  three  lessons  a  week. 
Pupils  of  the  secondary  schools  possess- 
ing the  Esperanto  diploma  arc  to  be  pre- 


ferre<l   for  jilaces  in  the  normal   school, 
other  things  being  equal. 

The  Melbourne  Esjieranto  Society 
held  a  successful  concert  on  May  Day. 
when  the  jjrincipal  item  was  a  comedy 
entitled  Ian  ftclaii  Taijon  (One  Fine 
Day),  originally  written  in  Esperanto 
by  "  Ivzoko."  The  piece  was  full  of 
action,  and  as  the  performers— members 
of  the  society — were  fluent  Esperantists 
and  experienced  amateur  players,  the 
comedy  was  well  received.  Two  of  the 
siKclators,  who  had  given  only  a  few 
hours'  studv  to  Esperanto  in  spare 
moments,  said  that  they  were  able,  owing 
to  the  simplicity  of  the  language,  to 
understand  a  great  deal  of  what  was 
said  on  the  stage.  Miss  Tilly  Aston,  a 
blinil  lady,  one  of  the  first  Esperantists 
in  .-Xustralia,  sang  solos  in  the  language 
with  hannonious  effect,  ;ind  an  orchestra 
gave  several  pieces  on  the  ballalaika,  a 
Russian  instrument  not  often  seen  in 
this  country. 

Readers  of  Stead's  Review  interested 
in  Esperanto  should  conmiunicalc  with 
the  nearest  I^speranto  group,  at  any  of 
these  addresses:- -Box  7:n.  P.O.,  Eliza- 
beth Street,  .Melbourne;  Miss  A.  Lusby, 
2J;t  .Stanmore  Road,  Stanmore,  Sydney; 
Mr.  W.  L.  Watennan,  Torrens  Road, 
Kilkenny,  Adelaide;  Mr.  D.  Guilbert.  7 
(den  Street,  llobait;  Mr.  C.  Kidd, 
O'Mara  .Street,  Lutwvche,  Brisbane; 
Mr.  T.  Burt,  Siott's  College,  Tcrth ;  and 
Mr.  VV.  L.  Edmanson,  156  Lambton 
(Juay,  Wellington.  N.Z. 
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Australian  Mutual  Provident  Society 

Results  for  Year   1917 

The  SIXTY-NINTH  Annual  Report  just  issued  discloses — 

Increase    in    New    Business    Trcuisacted 
Increase    in    Rate    of   Interest    Blamed 
Strengthened    Reserves 

NEW  ASSURANCES  ISSUED  1917  : 

Ordinary  Department  ,        -        _        £6,474,006 

Industrial  Department         -        -        =>  1,368,228 

£7,842,234 
ASSURANCES  IN  FORCE  WITH  BONUSES  : 

Ordinary  Department  -        -        _    £111,415,917 

Industrial  Department         -        -        _  6,525,726 

£117,941,643 

Although   nearly   £l,000,000   was   paid   during"   the 
year  in  death  claims  arising  solely  from  the  war, 
the  Cash   Bonus   divided  for   1917   in  the  Ordi- 
nary Department  was  „  -  -  _         £566,572 
Yielding    Reversionary    Addition    to    Policies    of 

about    -  -         ■  -  -  -  -  -      £1,000,000 

Total  Cash   Bonuses   Distributed    since  Establish- 
ment    -  -  -  -  -  -  -    £22,091,254 

Accumulated  Funds      -  -  -  -  -    £37,704,478 

Total  Revenue  for  Year         _  _  _  »      £5,295,747 

Total     paid    to    Members     or    their    Beneficiaries 
since  Establishment,  over    -  -  -  -    £50,000,000 


A  Participating  Policy  effected  now   in  this  purely  Mutual  Society  will 
ensure  a  share  of  the  Bonus  to  be  allotted  for  this  year. 


C.  A,  ELLIOTT,  F.I.A.,  H.  W.  APPERLY, 

Actuary.  General  Manager. 

Head  Office  :  87  Pitt  Street,  Sydney.  , 
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UFT  THAT  CORN  OFF  WITH  THE  FINGER  TIPS 

Just    a    Few    Drops    of    This    Nevr    Ether    Dru^    and 
Corns  or  Callouses  Loosen   so  They   Light  Right  Off 


Thi»  is  a  wonderfully  •implr  and  e:««y 
w«y  (o  gain  freedom  from  your  pealerinB 
com«  and  callouses.  Touch  a  few  drops 
oi  Krozol-lce  right  on  to  ihe  heart  of  a 
•ensilive.  pain-throbbing  com.  or  over  a 
tough  sore  callous.  It  dnes  at  once.  The 
ache  vanishes  as  t(  into  thin  air.  The  com 
or  callous  next  starts  to  shrivel  and  wither 
up.  and  soon  it  can  be  pecied  off  with  tiie 
fingei  tips.  You'll  gel  enthusiastic  about 
Frozol-lce.  It  never  inflames  nor  even 
trnlales  good,  hc.illhy    flesh   surrounding  a 


© 


corn,  'tou  (rel  no*  a  tinplr  twinge  of  pain 
in  using  Krozol-lce.  nor  aherward  GirU. 
and  men  too.  who  wcai  faahionabie  foot- 
wear, will  hail  Fro«ol  Ice  with  delicht. 
Save  a  comer  on  ytmr  drrssin«  uble  (or 
Frozol-lce.  and  never  lei  coro«  (orture  you 
aicain. 

True  Frozol-lce  ia  obtainable  from  all 
live  chemitli.  Tli«  frnume  produrl  can 
alwaya  br  identified  bjf  ibe  name  "  Froiol- 
Ice"  on  the  ffreen  piinled  <-_arton  coDtaiD* 
init  bottle  with   frlan>rod  dropper. 


Tbnnk  you  for  mentioning  SUsftd'i  Review  when  writing  to  adT«rliier« 
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FINANCIAL  AND  BUSINESS  QUARTER. 


Bank  failures  or  suspensions  in  U.S.A. 
during  1917  numbered  29;  in  1916,  41; 
in  1915,  85;  and  in  1914,  130. 

Up  to  the  end  of  February  last,  the 
United  States  had  advanced  to  the  Allies 
since  the  outbreak  of  the  war 
£937,000,000. 


The  value  of  gold  produced  in  the 
United  States  in  1917  was  estimated  at 
about  il6,S91,00O,  and  the  yield  of  silver 
at,  approximately.  £14,850,000. 

Total  operating  revenues  of  the  Bell 
telephone  system  in  the  United  States 
during  1917  amounted  to  294,000,000 
dollars,  an  increase  of  11^  per  cent,  over 
the  previous  year. 

The  Canadian  Government  recently 
placed  an  order  for  100,000  tons  of  steel 
rails  with  the  Dominion  Iron  and  Steel 
Company.  The  Government  will  after- 
wards sell  the  rails  to  different  Canadian 
railways. 

The  Imperial  Tobacco  Co.  (of  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland)  Ltd.,  earned  a  net 
profit  of  £3,538,000  during  the  year 
ended  31st  October  last,  enabling  the 
company  to  distribute  a  dividend  of  22^ 
per  cent,  tax  free. 

The  accounts  of  the  Government  of 
British  Columbia  for  its  past  fiscal  year 
show  a  revenue  of  £1.381,356,  and  an 
expenditure  of  £1,815,803.  The  deficit 
has,  therefore,  been 
£434,506 ;  the  year 
£718,000. 


brought   down  to 
before     it     was 


The  production  of  gold  in  the  Trans- 
vaal in  January  amounted  to  £3,033,653, 
a  decrease  of  £290,765  on  the  same 
month  of  last  year.  In  1917  the  Trans- 
vaal output  was  valued  at  £38,323,921, 
as  compared  with  £39,484,934  in  1916. 


Certain  portions  of  the  profits  having 
been  allowed  to  accumulate  since  1914, 
the  City  of  London  Brewery  Co.  Ltd., 
'  for  the  last  financial  year,  paid  a  divi- 
dend and  bonus  amounting  to  30  per 
cent.,  as  compared  with  5  per  cent,  in  the 
previous  year. 

The  assets  of  enemy  subjects  in  South 
Africa  vested  in  the  Custodian  of  Enemy 
Property  are  said  to  total  £9,239,000,  and 
of  this  £1,079,000  represents  mining  divi- 
dends. Enemy  shareholders  number 
26,166  in  various  South  African  com- 
panies, and  the  assets  of  the  German 
missions  are  valued  at  £750,000. 


Meat  animals  in  the  United  States  in- 
creased by  6,300,000  in  the  year  ended 
December  31st  last,  the  increase  consist- 
ing of  1,247,000  cattle,  3,781,000  hogs, 
and  1,384,000  sheep.  Prices  paid  for 
meat  animals  were  higher  than  ever  be- 
fore. The  average  price  of  beef  ad- 
vanced 32.1  per  cent.,  from  9.50  dollars 
per  100  pounds  in  1916,  to  11.60  dols.  in 
1917. 

The  Parliamentary  Secretary  to  the 
Admiralty  has  announced  that  it  has 
been  found  necessary  to  increase  the 
number  of  engineers  in  man}'  vessels  in 
Government  employment  owing  to  the 
closing  up  of  the  water-tight  doors,  thus 
isolating  machinery  compartments.  In 
consequence  of  this  the  proper  super- 
vision of  the  machinery  and  boilers  had 
been  made  more  difiicult. 


Exports  from  the  United  States  in 
1917  to  Europe  amounted  in  value  to 
4,054,362,039  dollars.  Reflecting  the 
effect  of  embargoes,  shipments  to  Den- 
mark totalled  only  32,000,000  dols. 
against  56,000,000  dols.  the  year  before ; 
to  Sweden  21,000,000  dols.  against 
47,000,000  dols.;  Norway,  62,000,000 
d(51s.    against    66,000,000    dols.;    and    to 
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Holland.    00,000.000    ,l,ils  .    as    against 
113,000,000  (lols. 

■         ••... 

A  message  from  Zurich  states  that 
after  an  interval  of  nearly  three  and  a- 
lialf  years,  the  Austro-Ilungarian  Hank- 
has  juiblished  its  returns.  These  show- 
that  the  notes  in  circulation  at  the  end 
of  191.1  .imountcd  to  about  £124, .".00,000; 
in  mil  to  £'.iG0,0O((.0(iO;  in  lOl."".,  to 
i.'}riO.()00,<IOO;  in  UHli  to  £.".H,.")00,(>0(». 
and  in  I'M 7  to  £!I22.(K)0,U00.  The  aver- 
age monthly  increase  in  1915  of 
.£!S.300,(i()0  rose  to  £32.000.000  in  1017. 
Meanwhile  the  gold  cover  has  been 
steadily  decreasing  at  a  rate  which 
threatens  its  total  extinction.  At  the 
end  of  101 1  it  was  22.0  per  cent,  of  the 
note  circulation;  in  101."),  0.4  per  cent.; 
in  10  U;.  2.8  per  cent.,  and  in  1017  only 
1.6  per  cent. 

During  the  past  year  the  Skandina- 
viska  Kreditaktiebolaget.  wliich  is  the 
largest  bank  operating  in  Scandinavia, 
has  had  an  immense  expansion  in  busi- 
ness. This  has  arisen  from  two  causes. 
for  beyond  participating  in  the  pros- 
perity being  enjoyed  at  the  present  time 
by  the  banks  of  neutral  nations,  the 
Skandinaviska  Kreditaktiebolaget  last 
year  absorbed  two  smaller  institutions. 
The  net  result  has  been  a  further  large 
addition  to  the  assets,  which,  at  the  end 
of  December  last  stood  at  025,275,000 
kroner  (equal  to  1/U — IS  to  the  £1). 
compared  with  524.000,000  kroner  at  the 
close  of  lOlC.  and  36G.O0O.OUO  kroner 
four  years  ago.  In  101.!.  the  de- 
posits .imounted  to  242,000,000  kroner, 
but  during  last  year  they  were  raised  to 
5GH,(M)(>,()()()  kroner.  For  the  six  y^ars 
to  101.">,  the  dividend  was  14.80  per  cent., 
and  last  year  had  risen  to  17.61  per  cent. 

The  recent  sensational  drop  of  200 
points  in  New  York  in  the  quotation  for 
cotton  was  responsible  for  a  good  deal 
of  loc.il  coninient,  the  prevalent  opinion 
being  that  the  war  situation  was  the  prin- 
cipal factor  for  depression  in  the  market. 
It  is  (juite  possible,  however,  that  it  was 
merely  the  result  of  operations  between 
"  bulls  "  and  "  bears."  and  had  no  legi- 
timate relation  whatever  with  the  pro- 
ceedings on  the  west  front.  The  cotton 
market  is  particularly  strong  in  the 
speculative— or  gambling — element,  and 
for  this  reason  quotations,  both  at  New 


York  and  Liverpool  have  fluctuated 
widely  since  the  outbreak  of  the  war. 
Rates  for  good  middling  American  cot- 
ton h.ad  most  erratic  fluctuations  in  the 
later  months  of  last  year,  and  for  a  time 
trading  in  LivcqKJol  in  "  American 
futures  "  was  prohibited.  In  October  a 
resumption  of  that  form  of  dealing  was 
.sanctioned  by  the  board  nf  lontrol  which 
had  been  aj)|)ointed.  a  new  contract  basis 
being  adople<l,  in  which  provision  was 
inade  for  operating  in  lots  for  delivery 
in  single  months  <luring  the  [jcriod  from 
January  to  May.  It  was  stipulated 
amongst  other  things  that  the  day's 
fluctuations  should  not  exceed  Id.  per 
lb.  The  price  of  good-miildling  cotton 
has  risen  from  about  6Jd.  |)er  lb.  to  ap- 
I)rox.  2/1  i>cr  lb.  since  .August,  1014. 

The  outstanding  feature  of  the  Aus- 
tralian Mutual  Provident  Society's  re- 
port for  1017  is,  as  the  chairman  stated 
at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Society  in 
Sydney,  "  the  very  large  call  which  had 
been  made  on  the  funds  for  payment  of 
death  claims  due  to  the  war."  During 
the  twelve  months  the  death  claims 
amounted  to  the  exceptionally  large  sum 
of  £015,507,  and  it  says  volumes  for  the 
Society  that,  under  such  circumstances, 
so  favourable  a  report  is  jiresented.  The 
whole  of  the  claims  was  paid  out  of  the 
year's  surplus  without  drawing  on  the 
reserves,  and  there  still  remained  an 
amount  of  £554,553  for  division  amongst 
the  members  yielding  reversionary 
bonuses  of  about  £1,000,<IUO,  facts  which 
speak  eloquently  for  themselves.  New 
ordinary  business  aggr^ated  the  sum  of 
£G,2(>5.506.  yielding  a  premium  income 
of  £244,168.  Insurances  in  force  in  the 
ordinary  department,  including  bonuses 
at  December  31st,  amounted  to 
£ll1.415.0l(i,  and  those  of  the  industrial 
department  rej)rcsented  £ii."i2.'>,72<).  The 
accumulated  funds  totalled  £3('>,345,414 
in  the  or<linary  section,  as  compared  with 
£.55,300,847  in  lOlG,  coni|)rismg  an  in- 
crease of  £054,567,  whilst  industrial  de- 
partment funds  amounted  to  £1,206,116. 
being  £274,071  greater  than  .-it  the  end 
of  the  previous  term.  The  Society  has 
subscribed  £6,250,000  to  the  Common- 
wcalih  War  I^ans.  A  careful  review 
of  the  report  and  financi.d  statement 
lends  colour  to  the  belief  lliat  it  would 
take  something  worse  than  a  war  to  dis- 
turb the  foundations  of  the  .V.M.P. 
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STEAD'S  REVIEW. 


MNEMONIC  TYPEWRITING  BY  TOUCH 

You  are  a  TYPIST,  and  cam  your  living  as  such,  or  else  you  use  a  typewriter  in  the  course  of  other 
work.  To  facilitate  your  work  you  would  like  to  be  able  to  TYPE  AT  A  HIGH  RATE  OF  SPEED.  That  is  but 
natural.  You  are  looking  forward  to  PROMOTION  for  INCREASED  EFFICIENCY.  Perhaps  you  are  thinking  of 
applying  for  a  GOVERNMENT  POSITION  AT  A  GOOD  SALARY.  Anyway,  whatever  sphere  of  work  you  are  in, 
you  use  a  typewriting  machine,  or  wish  to  use  one,  and  YOU  ARE  OUT  TO  IMPROVE  YOUR  POSITION.  If 
that  is  the  case,  you  will  certainly  be  interested  in  the  LATEST  DEVELOPMENT  IN  TYPEWRITING  EVOLUTION 
which  is  incorporated  in  the  wonderfully  successful  MNEMONIC  SYSTEM.  THERE  IS  NONE  OTHER  LIKE  IT. 
AN  ABSOLUTELY  NEW  IDEA  ! 

A  LIMITED  EDITION  OF  SPECIAL  VOLU.MES  OF  INSTRUCTION  IS  NOW  OBTAINABLE.    SOLE  AGENT- 
JAMES  WILLIS,  Office  6,  First  Floor,  Clyde  House,  182  Collins  St.,  Melbourne 

A  Unique  Explanatory  Diagram  will  be  forwariJed  with  each  Tolume  Free.       Inquire  at  once. 


OPTICAL    AND    SCIENTIFIC    INSTRUMENTS. 
LARGE  STOCK  SECOND-HAND.    Read  This  List. 

Good  little  Fii.ld  Glass,  leather  sling  case,  35-.     Pair  8x 
Prismatic   Binoculars,   iq'io/-.     Powerful    telescopic   Field 
Glass,  90/-.    Splendid  4  dr.nv  Telescope,  35/--    Small  Tele- 
scope,   15/-.     Astronomical    Telescope,    £8/15/-.      Several 
large  Brass  Protractors,   I.-,   22/5.     fatallel   Rulers,  12- j, 
22/6,   60/-.      Six    Good    Thcoloiites,     12    Dumpy    L-jv^rls, 
Staves,  Sttel  Tapes.    Seven  Microscopss,  12,  o  to  £13. 
Write  for  Calendar  and  Foil  Price  Lists. 
N.    H.    SEWARD,    Optician. 
457  BOURKE  STREET.  MELBOURNE  (near  Queen  Street). 


"The  Secret  of  Health" 


A  priceless  treatise,  written  by  a  business 
man  who,  after  suffering  for  25  years  from 
STOMACH  TROUBLES,  CONSTIPATION  and 
NERVOUS  EXHAUSTION,  entirely  overcame 
these  distressing  maladies  by  simple,  natural 
HOME  TREATMENT,  without  medicine, 
trouble  or   expense. 

E'l^'Cri?     to  xiiiercrs  wh«  ttai  3d.   p«itafe 
r  S\.BZ^MLi    g„j  ,y,  ,j^t    ,,  f^  author— 

J.  P.  GALE,  Cotham  Koti,   Kcw,   Victoria. 


lAPRRlS^  IMPERiALEYlQiTMEPIT 


CONFIDET^TLY    RECOMMENDSX). 

Obtainable    at   all   Chemists    and   Stores. 


FRENCH 


Taught  by  a  Graduate  of 
the    French    University 


SPECIAL  CLASS  NOW  FORMING 

You  have  now  an  unusual  chance  to  acquire  the  correct  Parisian  accent  without 
high  fees.      The  number  of  students  is  limited.      A  few  vacancies  remain. 

AppiM^  TAYLOR'S  COLLEGE 

Telephone  7690.         CLYDE  HOUSE,  182  COLLINS  STREET,  MELBOURNE. 


(Mr.   George  Taylor, 
Principal) 


Thank  you  for  mentioning  Stead's  Review   wlien   writing   to  advertisers. 
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ANTHONY  HORDERNS'  for 
CHALLENGE  OIL  ENGINES 

The  CHALLENGF.  OIL  ENGINE  has  been  DESIGNED  to  MEET  the 
REQUIREMENTS  of  the  MAN  on  the  LAND,  who  DEMANDS  an  EFFICIENT. 
RELIABLE.  EVEN-RUNNING  ENGINE.  The  CHALLENGE  hai  HIGH-TENSION 
MAGNETO  IGNITION,  is  QUICKLY  started,  EASILY  operated,  and  REMARK- 
ABLY economical  in  FUEL  CONSUMPTION.  The  Challenge  Oil  Engine  it 
neat  and  compact,  and  even  the  lower-powered  types  are  capable  of  periorin- 
ing  heavy  work. 


We  stock  the  CHALLENGE  OIL  ENGINE  ia  SIX  SIZES,  as  Mlows: 


Size. 


Cylinder.     Stroke.     Revs,  per     Weight. 
Inches.       Inches.       Minute.  lb. 


2  HP. 
4  HP. 

(.  HP. 

8  II  P. 

10  HP. 
12  HP. 


5i 

6i 

74 
84 


8 
8 

II 

13 
13 


430  . 

400   .. 

400 

850   .. 

350 

1150 

300 

280 
250 


2200 

3200 
4000 


Drive. 

l^trii 
'  Kerosene 
/  Petrol 
I  Kerosene 
f  Petrol 
I  Kerosene 
I  Petrol 
I  Krrn.nrnc 

Petrol 

Petrol 


Price. 

£35 

H7 

£57  10. 

£60 

£85 

£87  10. 
£105 
£110 
£130 
£150 


Anthony  Hordern  &  Sons  Ltd. 

Only  Universal  Providers 
New  Palace  Emporium 


Brickfield  Hill,  Sydney. 


Tbank  you   for  niAotionlat  Bt«»d's  R«Ti«w  wbMi   writlnr  to  adTertlMrt 


Sli-nd'f    Bi'l'iru'.    IS/S/IS. 


FORD  is  the  only  Car  in    existence    that  commands    unlimited  world- 
wide publicity  and  advertisement    FREE  OF   CHARGE. 


Sole   Distributers:    "TARRANT'S" 

The    Predominant    MELBOURNE    Motor    People 
104-112    Russell    Street 


RE  p  UB  Lie 

A  WEEKLY  JOURNAL 

PuMisbed    io    ihe    United    Stales 

Which    reflects    the    best    thought  and 
ideals  of  the  American  people 

Those  anxious  to  keep  themselves  in- 
formed of  sane  American  opinion  ought 
to  diligently  read  the    ' '  New  Republic. 

EDITORS : 

Herbert  Croly  Francis  Hackett 

Philip  Littell  Alvin  Johnson 


Special  articles  by  famous  men  and 
women  supplement  the  keen  editorial 
paragraphs  dealing  with  current  events 
and  contemporary  thought. 


Yearly  sul.soription.  211:  Remittances 
sbould  he  in;ule  bv  money  order  to  the 
Kepiihlic  Piii.lishini:  C'.niipaiiy,  421  West 
2l8l  Street.  New  York  City.  U.o.A.,  or  sent 
hv  <'hetiiie  or  postal  iir)le  to  the  Sew  He- 
i.tihUr,  I'/o  Siead'9.  182  Collins  Street,  Mel- 
bo  luue. 


GENUINE  AS  A  BANK  NOTE 


Any  sufferer  from  Rheumatism,  Sciatica, 
or  Lumbago,  purchasing  a  Six-Bottle 
Course  for  33s.  of 

WRIGHrS 

Rheumatic  Remedy 

receives  a  legally-binding  signed  guarantee 
that  a  cure  will  be  effected  or  the  full 
money  returned  on  a  simple  declaration 
to  this  effect. 

This  magazine  would  not  publish  this  but 
for  knowing  our  remarkable  system  is 
honestly  carried  out. 

Any  chemist  or  store  in  Australia  can  sup- 
ply you  at  5  6  a  bottle,  or  full  course 
and   guarantee,  33''-. 

All    Wholesale   MerchanU. 

If  not  easily  obtainable,  send  direct,  with 
particulars  of  your  case,  to 

Wright's  Rheumatic  Remedy  Pty.  Ltd. 
Collins  Street,  Melbourne. 
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P.O.  Box  320. 
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